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WHAT FRENCHWOMEN ARE DOING 


.. BY CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD 


In spite of the past four momentous 
years, revealing of necessity some- 
thing of the character of the two 
great Allies to one another, and thereby 
promoting much cordial friendliness, 
it remains an undeniable fact that 
English and French have very little 
real knowledge and understanding of 
each other. As a people we are still 
curiously ignorant of the part each 
nation is enacting in the world’s great 
drama, one reason undoubtedly being 
that we are both so absorbed in our 
own overwhelming affairs as to have 
little time to concern ourselves with 
anything else; another, that of syste- 
matic propaganda setting forth clearly 
what is being done by the men and 
women of each nation, there has until 
recently been none effective enough 
to reach the public, either in Britain 
or in France. And it is indisputable 
that even between such good friends 
as the British and their French Allies 
much friction and misunderstanding 
could have been avoided had they 
known more of each other’s great 
undertakings. Did Englishwomen 
know, for instance, what the women 
of France are really doing for their 
country, we should hear less criticism 
of imperfectly equipped French hospi- 
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tals and we should never hear that 
oft-repeated question, ‘What are 
Frenchwomen doing?’ with the added, 
‘I’m sure I don’t know’ from those 
who, though just home after perhaps 
a year’s work in France in an English 
hospital or Y.M.C.A. canteen, have 
never had the opportunity of even 
a glimpse at the Frenchwomen of 
France, and could not count among 
their acquaintance a dozen of their 
French sisters. Yet those at home are 
apt to accept this meagre outlook as 
competent experience from which 
they can themselves draw conclusions, 
and pass judgment. 

After only a few weeks of days 
brimful among some of my French 
friends, 1 have seen enough of what 
Frenchwomen are doing to fill a thick 
volume — yet I have had only a 
glimpse. That, however, was suffi- 
cient to reveal the fine spirit of 
patriotism and heroic self-devotion 
animating the manifold activities of 
the women of France throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. 

‘What are Frenchwomen doing?’ 
As an Englishman living in France, 
and with opportunity for judging, 
said the other day, ‘They are keeping 
the country going’; and the verdict of 
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their own countrymen is unanimously 
the same. 

When the call to mobilize rang like 
a thunderclap through France, it was 
answered not only by the men, but 
also by the women, to whom a similar 
call was addressed by the Prime 
Minister, through the press. Women 
of all ranks and of every occupation, 
whether among the noblesse and 
bourgeoisie, the professional, com- 
mercial, or agricultural classes, rose 
up and responded with a burst of 
patriotic enthusiasm and an ardent 
desire to serve only to be found in a 
democratic country where national 
service is regarded as ‘a sacrifice of 
arms demanded by the gods,’ as 
Karna said to Krishna in the ancient 
Eastern story — to fight in defense of 
home and country the noblest duty, 
the highest privilege of every man; to 
give ungrudgingly her dearest for such 
service the imperative duty of every 
woman. And more, not only to buckle 
on the sword of her departing sons 
with words of high courage, but 
promptly to take up the pen, the 
plough, the task of whatever kind the 
man has perforce laid down, is the 
duty of the Frenchwoman. It is one 
for which she is always partially pre- 
pared by her custom of sharing the 
life of her menkind in a daily com- 
radeship quite unknown in any rank 
of life in England. For the French- 
woman not only takes part in her 
husband’s recreations, —— the British 
workman’s ‘beanfeast’ has no equiva- 
lent in France, — but she shares his 
business life, counsels him in his enter- 
prises, is conversant of les affaires, 
and more often than not in small 
households, shops, and cafés, she 
keeps the accounts and holds the 
purse. Also in all agricultural life, as 
Millet’s pictures have made familiar 
to English eyes, she shares the daily 
toil, man and woman sowing and 
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reaping side by side in the fields, the 
vineyards, the orchards of their be- 
loved land. 

First in the rank of Frenchwomen 
answering the call to mobilize were 
the members of the Croix Rouge, 
comprising the three great societies 
—‘Secours aux Blessés Miilitaires,’ 
‘L’Union des Femmes de France,’ and 
‘L’Association des Dames Frangaises,’ 
The war of 1870 had shown French- 
women their heart-rending helpless- 
ness and ignorance, natural conse- 
quence of lack of training and 
organization. To realize was to 
remedy —‘Never again,’ vowed the 
women of France. The Society of the 
Croix Rouge was founded, and from 
an acorn rapidly grew into a vigorous 
widespreading tree, whose leaves are 
‘for the healing of the nation.’ 

Long before the supreme~ hour 
struck in 1914 this society numbered 
its thousands in every province, and 
the three main branches were doing 
splendid, efficient work, not only 
among the wounded and sick of the 
army at home and wherever French 
troops were stationed abroad, but 
also in going to the assistance of others 
at war, and the victims in catastro- 
phes, such as the earthquake in Sicily, 
or epidemic in Italy. 

For many years past it had been a 
general custom for young women and 
girls of the educated classes to attend 
a course of Croix Rouge lectures and 
go through a practical training, often 
of a very thorough description, con- 
cluding with a stiff examination in 
order to obtain the certificate of the 
society. In such numbers had the 
young women of France thus pre- 
pared themselves, that it would almost 
seem as if they had been prompted by 
some intuitive sense, some overshadow- 
ing of coming events. It is certain 
their government sounded no note of 
warning, felt no more need than did 
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our own, to prepare, even in such 
first essentials of war as guns and 
boots. It was fortunate indeed that 
these thousands of efficient women 
had prepared themselves in times of 
peace for the colossal task awaiting 
them. They formed at once a nucleus, 
capable of indefinite expansion. _ At 
the call thousands more joined up for 
training, while others, who had retired, 
offered themselves as teachers and 
organizers of ambulances. Already in 
1916 the numbers of hospitals organ- 
ized and maintained by the three 
great branches of the Croix Rouge had 
grown to about 1800, and the military 
hospitals and homes where the Croix 
Rouge matrons and nurses give their 
services, are now too numerous to 
count, increasing as they are daily 
with the needs of the army. This war 
service of the women is ‘bénévole,’ 
that is, unpaid, a free gift to the state, 
the only cases of payment being a 
small grant from the society itself to 
those of its members who, being ac- 
customed to live at home, would 
otherwise be unable to afford, year 
after year, the expenses entailed, 
which are often considerable. 

The Croix Rouge hospitals are 
equipped with a care and comfort not 
to be found in the big French military 
hospitals. They have not attained 
the clockwork machinery and breezi- 
ness of the English hospital, but there 
is a sense of repose and sympathy 
very conducive to recovery, even if 
there are not so many open windows 
and such bracing early hours for being 
wakened and washed. One hospital 
was shown me, however, by Madame 
d’Haussonville, her own pet child, 
which could vie with any in England 
for spotless cleanliness, sweetness, 
and light. The patients were severe 
cases, grands blessés, but they had 
a look of serenity in spite of their 
grave wounds, and one poor fellow, 
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his dark eyes looking out of white 
bandages, remarked dreamily ‘To be 
here, it is Paradise!’ 

The work of the Société de Secours 
aux Blessés Militaires is not confined 
to hospitals and ambulances at the 
front. An important work is done by 
the infirmiéres at the railway stations. 
Their mission is to bring food to the 
trainloads of wounded, to dress their 
wounds, and give hospitality in the 
dortoirs attached to their railway 
canteens, to those unable to continue 
the journey the same night. These 
canteens supply refreshment to mil- 
lions of soldiers entirely at the ex- 
pense of the Croix Rouge. At one 
of the Paris stations they often 
entertain British soldiers, and «the 
matron pointed to a douche bath 
which she said had such an irresistible 
attraction for Tommy that he could 
never be got out of it but by main 
force, and that it constantly needed 
repairs after his aquatic sports. 

In Rumania, Salonica, Serbia, Italy, 
wherever there are French troops, the 
Croix Rouge and their hospitals are 
to be found, their nurses have stuck 
to their posts by the wounded, while 
the enemy’s shells have fallen round 
them and the hordes of barbarians 
have poured into the invaded town. 
Many have laid down their lives, like 
the brave young nurse Mademoiselle 
Gille, killed in the hospital at Luné- 
ville by an exploding shell, having 


- refused to leave the wounded who 


could not be removed. Many also 
have died nursing infectious maladies 
and epidemics. 

The record of the nurses at the 
front, their heroic lives and deaths, 
is a long roll of honor.. Many con- 
spicuous cases have come before the 
public on account of the recognition 
given them by civil and military 
authorities, ‘Croix de Guerre,’ ‘Croix 
de la Légion d’Honneur,’ ‘Citations 








a Pordre de l’Armée,’ etc.; but the 
majority must necessarily wait like 
their brethren in khaki for any 
reward or recognition till they shall 
hear the ‘Well done!’ which awaits 
them when their earthly task is 
finished. : 

The nuns too have shown a courage 
and fortitude equal to any early 
Christian martyrs. They have laid 
down their lives, not only for the 
wounded to whom they have opened 
their doors when the convent was the 
only refuge remaining, but for the 
fugitives, whom they have received, 
knowing well the risks. The case of 
Sceur Julie is well known, and in 
M. Barthou’s* book, Les Vaillantes, 
we see she was but one out of a long 
list of such heroines, for the Huns have 
invariably shown a special malignity 
towards those representing the reli- 
gion of Christ, whether the gentle 
secluded nun or the white-haired 
village curé. 

Courage, the mother of all the 
virtues, is a normal and usual char- 
acteristic of the Frenchwoman. It 
goes with her strong vitality, her 
well-balanced, practical, buoyant tem- 
perament. To turn this gay courage 
into heroic channels of self-sacrifice 
and devotion she has only to hear the 
call either on her maternal affection, 
her patriotism, or her deeply rooted 
religious instinct, and to throw off 
all that has led the superficial psy- 
chologist into judging her as merely 
frivolous and mondaine. Like the 
potlu her brother, she has a serious 
foundation, a fixity of purpose, and 
a dauntless courage which is the real 
Frenchwoman. 

Writing of the French nurses who 
remained voluntarily in the occupied 
departments, M. Barthou says: 


They risked their liberty, their lives, 
even their honor, to defend our wounded 


* M. Barthou, former Prime Minister of France. 
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from the ferocious enemy. ...They gave 
their lives also equally to the wounded 
Germans, remembering that they were not 
only nurses, but Frenchwomen with the 
honor of France to uphold. 


And this in spite of overwhelming 
testimony as to the shocking treat- 
ment their own wounded were receiv- 
ing at the hands of Hun doctors and 
nurses, the doctors repeatedly refusing 
chloroform when operating on French 
and English prisoners, whom they 
designated as ‘devils’ and ‘swine,’ and 
the Hun nurses gloating over the 
sufferings of their helpless enemies, 
spitting on them, denying them even 
a glass of water, and deliberately 
causing them needless torture when 
dressing their wounds, such conduct 
being regarded as ‘patriotic’ accord- 
ing to Hun standards. 

The courage and efficiency mani- 
fested by the infirmiéres has been 
shown equally in all walks of life, 
whether the Frenchwoman has acted 
as manager of a big business, Mayor 
of the Commune, head teacher, post- 
mistress, or farmer. After four years 
of war they have proved their value 
as public servants in a manner which 
has given a warm human glow to the 
usually dry, official reports, records 
of bare facts. 

For example, the Vice-Recteur de 
l’Académie de Paris, in his report to 
the Minister of Public Instruction, 
quotes among a long list of women 
acting as mayors: Madame Fiqué- 
mont, school-teacher at , on 
the Ist of August, 1914, offered her- 
self to replace her husband as secre- 
tary to the Mayor. The town was 
bombarded and for some weeks oc- 
cupied by the Germans, but she 
never quitted her post. After the 
Germans retired, the old Mayor fell 
ill and his place was then filled by 
Madame Fiquémont, who remained 
on with her two children efficiently 

















administering the affairs of the 
Commune. 

Again Madame Machéres, acting 
as Mayor of Soissons, dauntlessly 
faced the invading army, answering, 
when the Germans demanded the 
Mayor, ‘Le Maire c’est moi’; and 
though the Hun General threatened 
to have her shot, she boldly remon- 
strated with him for the excesses and 
violence of his troops. She was 
‘cited’ in the official report of 
September, 1914. 

Not only in the devastated regions, 
but throughout France, women are 
acting as mayors, head teachers, and 
postmasters. At one town in the 
Dordogne the Municipal Council was 
convoked and presided over by a 
woman. She superintended the work 
of the Commune so ably that the 
Sous-Préfet begged her to continue to 
fill a post in which no one else could 
replace her. 

Among the innumerable organiza- 
tions born of the war there is not one 
which does not claim women to bear 
their share of the work, not only as 
‘hands,’ but as ‘heads.” They have 
been called upon to enter even the 
hitherto most rigidly closed doors, to 
give their counsel and become mem- 
bers of committees and departmental 
commissions, to organize the recruit- 
ing of women for munitions of war, 
to settle the salaries and housing of 
this army of workers, and, as the 
Bulletin des Usines de Guerre states: 
‘Besides the aforesaid duties, to take 
measures to insure the moral as well 
as material welfare of the women 
working in the industrial world.’ So 
indispensable did the women prove, 
that the Senate passed a law obliging 
all national and departmental com- 
mittees to elect women as one-third 
of their numbers. 

At the declaration of war the 
mobilization of the women was greatly 
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facilitated, as in England, by the 
suffrage and feminist societies, which 
were at once converted into centres 
for organizing the various branches 
of national service. These societies, 
with their staff of women trained in 
organizing and business methods, 
their branches in every part of France 
with offices and press departments, 
proved invaluable to their country. 
At Le Havre and many other centres 
the Feminist Society became a ‘Bu- 
reau d’Assistance’ functioning with 
the municipal funds. At Rouen the 
Commission of Succor and Aid, in- 
stalled at the Mairie and presided 
over by the Mayor, included six 
women of the National Council and 
Union for Woman’s Suffrage. 

The moral influence so strongly 
enjoined by the government was 
responded to heartily by all the 
suffrage societies. The president of 
the great ‘Union Frangaise’ issued a 
pamphlet, which was distributed all 
over the country, making appeal to 
the mothers, wives, and daughters to 
keep up the faith and courage of their 
men when returning to their homes 
on leave. For it was decided at the 
beginning of the war to grant, when- 
ever possible, seven days’ leave every 
four months to those at the front. 


Women of France [ran the appeal], our 
hearts beat with joy at the news that some 
among us will have our husbands and sons 
home on a short leave, as the needs of the 
army will permit. Again we shall see them 
face to face, clasp them to our hearts, 
show to the fathers how the little ones have 
grown, say the many things which cannot 
be written. Frenchwomen, we who are 
sisters in love of our country and in our 
duty to defend it, let us not forget that we 
are about to be put to a severe test, that all 
the world will now be able to judge what 
is the quality of our souls, what the value 
of the spirit animating us. By the effect 
of this leave on our soldiers, the manner 
in which we receive them, and above all 
the way in which we send them back to their 
duty, we shall show whether we are women 
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worthy of France, or merely poor loving 
creatures without courage or noble ideals, 
unworthy to be wives and mothers of 
French soldiers. ... Our responsibility to- 
wards them is overwhelming, for the-atti- 
tude of the women may be a decisive 
influence. ... Let us never forget that our 
inner thought reflects itself upon the face 
and in the speech, and that ignoble thought 
like noble emotion will find an echo in the 
hearts of our men.... Remember that 
we have not the right to be feeble and that 
revivifying tenderness testifies to a far 
greater love than enervating tenderness— 
our soldiers will never mistake the differ- 
ence. Any woman who at this hour 
destroys in a man the high sense of duty 
towards his country will be a criminal, 
since we are fighting not only for France 
but for the principle of right and of justice 
in the world, and this duty should be 
accepted, not asa heavy charge, but as an 
honor and a joy. 


Frenchwomen have not been con- 
tent to exercise moral influence only 
in their own homes. They have 
arisen in their strength to combat the 
enemies of France, not only external 
foes in the field, but those internal 
foes more to be dreaded than the 
Boche — drink, vice, and child mor- 
tality. Recognizing the terrible men- 
ace of the growing evil of alcohol, of 
special danger to a nation at war, not 
only to the army and munition 
workers, but to the now doubly 
precious lives of the coming genera- 
tion, the women of France inaugurated 
a vigorous campaign, united under 
the banners of the ‘Conseil National 
des Femmes’ and the great Woman 
Suffrage Unions, ‘Fédération Na- 
tionale,’ ‘Alliance Nationale,’ and 
‘L’Union Frangaise.’ They held 
meetings all over France, got up 
petitions, and published pamphlets, 
giving statistics. In April 1915, they 
held a great meeting at the Sorbonne 
which had an unprecedented success. 
The nation was roused and the mili- 
tary authorities became acutely awake 
to the grave peril. With their codpera- 
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tion and that of influential public 
men of the medical and scientific 
world, pressure was brought to bear 
upon the government, and certain 
measures passed controlling liquor 
traffic and forbidding absinthe. Much 
more would have been achieved but 
for the same powerful influences 
exerted by vested interest, as prevent 
effective liquor control in this country. 

Another enterprise created by the 
women of France which has had a 
most happy result in combating the 
evil influence of alcohol has been the 
‘Foyer du Soldat.’ The popularity 
of these soldiers’ clubrooms has shown ° 
how easy it would be to transform 
the evil cabaret or public house into 
its beneficent rival, were it only a 
question of pleasing the poilu instead 
of making profits for the trade. 
Frenchwomen knew, however, that it 
could be done, for the way had been 
shown long ago by an Englishwoman 
fighting greater odds — Agnes Weston, 
the Mother of the British navy, as her 
Bluejackets lovingly call her, with 
her world-renowned Sailors’ Rests. 
The foyers providing healthy foods 
and temperance drinks, a cheerful, 
bright atmosphere where the soldier 
could find newspapers, writing ma- 
terial, music, and games, or rest and 
quiet according to his tastes, proved 
to be a real godsend to the French 
army. So beneficial, indeed, that 
wherever troops are stationed there 
is an urgent demand for them, and the 
municipality in many towns has now 
inaugurated foyers and clubs on these 
temperance lines, not only for soldiers, 
but for civilians also. 

In connection with the ‘Foyer du 
Soldat’ the women have worked that 
other scheme for the benefit of the 
homeless soldier on leave — namely, 
his adoption into a family who receive 
him in their own home, restoring 
his physical and mental health with 
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rest, good food, and cheerful company. 

Another field in which French- 
women have exercised beneficial moral 
influence is to be found in the ateliers 
or workshops attached to the mili- 
tary hospitals. ‘L’Atelier du Blessé’ 
was started by Madame Renée Vivi- 
ani at the beginning of the war. In 
these workshops of the hospitals, 
convalescent maimed, blind, and dis- 
figured are trained in a trade which 
at the same time serves the purpose 
of a remedial physical exercise. In 
the ateliers of the big military hospital 
of Val de Gréce one saw men doing 
right or left-arm exercise, as the case 
may be, by measuring great bales of 
shirt flannel and cutting it through 
with a sword; others exercising par- 
tially paralyzed legs on sewing ma- 
chines; while men with one hand were 
becoming dexterous typists. All this 
work, the men have the satisfaction 
of feeling, is National Service — each 
is still fighting for France, and even 
though a grand blessé, earning his 
living. 

The interest in the work, the hope 
of after all making something of what 
remains, helps to tide over the inevi- 
table days of deep depression which 
come to the poor fellow who finds 
himself maimed, and often terribly 
disfigured, for life. In these curative 
workshops the latter gain courage to 
face their fellow men, and all are kept 
happily occupied and out of the temp- 
tations which beset them in the 
streets. It is a common thing to find 
the men spending all their hours of 
leave in the atelier, so keen do they 
become about their new occupation. 
This gives a unique opportunity for 
the women to exercise that moral 
influence to which the feminist leader 
made such a stirring appeal, and that 
they have not neglected it, no one 
can question who visits these busy, 
happy workshops, where a personal 
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human interest and sympathy,. a 
stimulating, patriotic ideal, are the 
spiritual daily bread offered to the 
men. Madame Nicolas Eliasco has 
made several attempts to start the 
same work in England, and in 1916, 
American friends of hers offered to 
finance it, but the offer was declined. 

An important branch of French- 
women’s work is the campaign against 
infant mortality, and their organiza- 
tions for the preservation of child life. 
In connection with these combined 
objects the Maternal Canteens and 
the ‘Goutte de Lait’ have played a 
significant part. Long before this war 
made such institutions of double 
value to the state, they flourished 
in France, a decreasing population 
being a matter of grave anxiety. In 
1905, the first Canteen for Mothers 
was opened by M. and Madame 
Coullet, with a modest beginning on 
the rue Bonnet, a poor and populous 
part of Paris; The canteens soon 
spread, and mothers flocked to them 
from the Bastille, Montmartre, Mont- 
parnasse, and every quarter, with 
their babies in their arms. Philan- 
thropie friends and devoted workers 
rallied round the founders, and before 
long the child born in the little cradle 
of the rue Bonnet developed into the 
full-grown ‘Fédération des Cantines 
Maternelles,’ which, on the declara- 
tion of war, found it necessary almost 
at once to open new branches in all 
directions. 

Another important society actively 
engaged in child welfare, almost en- 
tirely worked by women, is_ the 
‘(Euvre de la Chaussée du Maine.’ 
Founded in 1871 by Madame de 
Pressensé, its first object was to assist 
the child victims of the war, not only 
to protect them during infancy, but . 
to follow them through school-days, . 
to the start in life with both material 
and spiritual aid, ‘that the child 
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might be equipped for the high pur- 
pose and duties of life.’ Since those 
early days it has developed into a 
vast centre, of works too numerous to 
go into here. The mother house is in 
Paris on the rue Vigée-Lebrun. Here, 
under the auspices of ‘L’Union des 
Familles,’ men and women of this 
populous neighborhood crowd on Sat- 
urday evenings to hear conferences 
on the war and on religious and social 
subjects, given by distinguished gen- 
erals and members of the government 
who recognize the vital importance of 
holding up continually the ideals for 
which the war is waged, and the 
reasons for the tremendous sacrifices 
the nation is called upon to make. 
This constant fuel is needed to keep 
bright the flames of courage and faith 
in a-nation so sorely tried, where 
hardly a family is not in mourning, 
and a long black veil is the prevailing 
note in any crowd. The evening I was 
there we had appeals to both our 
faith and our patriotism, an address 
on La Toussaint (All Saints’ Day) 
just approaching, with its consoling 
significance for the bereaved; patriotic 
songs from a primo tenore of the 
opera, now an officer at the front; 
and some words of the kind that go 
straight to the heart of the hearer, 
from that familiar and beloved friend 
of the poor, Madame Jules Siegfried, 
who took as her subject the uniform 
of the French soldier, ‘horizon blue,’ 
and all it can be meant to symbolize. 
She is a true ‘Semeuse de Courage,’ 
as a former Premier of France desig- 
nated his countrywomen, and those 
words of hers, ‘Si nos coeurs aspirent 
& la paix, nos consciences nous le dé- 
fendent aujourd’hui,’ are the French- 
woman’s answer to all pacifists. Many 
children attend these meetings with 
their parents, and if they do not 
follow all, at least they learn the 
spirit of a patriotic love of their 
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country and the ideal ‘Dulce et de- 
corum est pro patria mori.’ 

Among other numerous societies 
for the benefit of mothers and children 
is ‘L’Accueil Frangais,’ devoted to the 
children of the invaded districts, for 
15,000 of whom Madame Manger, the 
indefatigable secretary, has found 
homes. Also, ‘Pupilles de la Guerre,’ 
directed by Madame Henri May, and 
“Veuves de la Guerre,’ by Madame 
Pierre Goujon. All these organiza- 
tions for the saving of child-life were 
federated during the first year of war, . 
so that overlapping might be avoided 
and codperation secured, into one 
society, ‘L’Assistance & la Mére et 
Enfant,’ under the presidency of 
Madame Michel, wife of General 
Michel, Governor of Paris at the 
outbreak of war. 

Frenchwomen have always worked 
with special zeal for the. children. 
The war has quickened their efforts, 
and the care of the orphans of the 
army has been another activity in 
which they are taking an important 
part. In this work the French organi- 
zations have received great help from 
two English ladies, long resident in 
Paris, Miss Schofield and Miss Fell, 
who in 1916, went over to America 
and collected funds providing for some 
50,000 children, on a plan of adoption 
which leaves them in their own 
country with their nearest of kin. 
It would be difficult at this moment 
to find a French orphan of the war 
unprovided for. 

But it is in hitherto unaccustomed 
spheres that Frenchwomen are now 
specially distinguishing themselves. 
What are the women of France doing? 
‘They are keeping the country going.’ 

They have kept the country going 
as farmers and agricultural laborers. 
The mobilization of the men, in 1914, 
came in the midst of harvest, but 
everywhere the crops and the vintage 
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were gathered in, the fields were 
ploughed and sown. The work of the 
farm went on without interruption, 
for the nation in arms must be fed. 
The Minister of Agriculture states in 
his Journal Offciel of February, 1916, 
in recognition of their services: ‘The 
women placed at the head of an 
agricultural business will have the 
same rights as a man. Many of them 
have, by their courage and indisput- 
able competence, earned a place in 
the first ranks on the agricultural 
committees.” M. Quillet, president 
of the Agricultural Syndicate of the 
Eure, wrote in this connection: 


Happily in our misfortune we had the | 


women; rich and poor, old and young, all 
gave a hand with energy and courage. 
Women born in luxury, educated in con- 
vents, women occupied only with their 
pianos and their hats, at the call of their 
country showed what was really in them. 
They became good farmers, rose at five in 
the morning, went into the dairies and 
the stables, toiled and struggled; for the 
farmer’s life is a daily struggle with the 
incapable, the drunkard, the unscrupulous. 
They faced, besides, the additional disa- 
bilities caused by war conditions and heavy 
taxation of all articles necessary to the por- 
ductiveness of the earth and feeding of the 
animals. 


Even quite young girls showed the 
stuff of which the real Frenchwoman 
is made. One, a girl of fourteen, at 
Morannes in the Loire, after the 
departure of her father, her mother 
being dead, took charge not only of 
the three younger children, but of her 
father’s large farm, conducting all 
the work in such an efficient manner 
as to earn the public thanks of the 
préfet of the Maine et Loire. Another 
similar case was of two young girls 
who, left quite alone when their three 
brothers were called up, continued 
to work a large farm of twenty-five 
hectares with twenty-five cows and 
five horses, to the great benefit of the 
Commune. It was the same in all 
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parts of France; even in the devas- 
tated regions, where all able-bodied 
women under fifty and boys and girls 
over fourteen were deported by the 
Huns to work as slaves in Germany, — 
a typically Hunnish deed, — the old 
women who remained valiantly set to 
work with the children to reclaim the 
stricken land, planting vegetables 
among the ruins of their burnt homes 
and down-trodden fields, and trying, 
under appalling difficulties, to sow 
crops and plough the land. In some 
parts they were greatly helped by the 
soldiers in their hours of respite from 
the trenches, but often the old people 
and children had to depend on them- 
selves till the various societies for 
restoring and reconstructing the dev- 
astated regions came in a measure 
to their aid. What they did manage 
to accomplish is significant as showing 
the indomitable spirit which animated 
the old worn hands endeavoring to 
cope with this well-nigh hopeless task. 
The French peasants’ passionate love 
for their own inherited soil forms, 
with the love of their country, the 
warp and woof of their being. Neither 
of these loves has any counterpart in 
England, where farmer and laborer 
are merely tenants, and where national 
service with its high call on duty and 
self-surrender has until recent events 
been a thing unknown, and the 
advocates of it treated as cranks. 
The French countrywomen look 
with mingled curiosity and wonder 
upon those young men of the Quaker 
persuasion who have come to help 
them cultivate their stricken farms. 
They feel of course sincere gratitude 
towards the Community of Friends, 
who have shown themselves such 
friends in need; but the sight of able- 
bodied young Britons not bound to 
fight, when their country fights for 
its life, ‘young men of good health, 
good heart, and good character — 
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well, it isa strange country, England!’ 
With a philosophic shrug they give 
up attempting to understand a thing 
so incomprehensible. ‘Why, in France, 
even the priest, he serves at the front, 
as a simple potlu he serves — and the 
man who has lost one eye, one hand, 
one foot, he goes with the remaining 
one to serve again!’ 

The conscientious objector can no 
more strike root, in French soil, than 
cellar fungi can grow ona sunny south 
wall. 

Much valuable work in reconstruct- 
ing and setting the villages again on 
their feet has been done by Americans 
and English in the devastated regions. 
They have erected temporary wooden 
houses for the homeless villagers, im- 
ported agricultural implements, kitch- 
en utensils, seeds, fruit trees, and 
stores of boots and clothes; but it is 
only Frenchwomen who can get into 
that close touch which raises the 
morale of their stricken countrymen 
and women, putting new life and 
courage into crushed spirits. These 
ladies, like themselves, have lost 
husbands and sons; in many cases 
their homes too, the beautiful ché- 
teaux, lie in ruins. They speak the 
same language and hold the same 
faith. Their help is accompanied by 
kinship in suffering, and does not 
incur the same danger of proving 
demoralizing and enervating as that 
of the wealthy stranger, however kind 
and tactful. In these regions many 
societies are working in coéperation 
with the government, such as ‘Le Bon 
Gite,’ founded by the Marquise de 
Ganay, Madame Gompel, and Mad- 
ame Boutroux; and ‘Le Retour au 
Foyer,’ of which the Baronne Sebastien 
de Neufville is an active vice-presi- 
dent. Many Frenchwomen have also 
started work in the stricken villages, 
independently, on their own lines, 
living among the inhabitants and so 
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gaining their sympathy and affection 
as to be able to know their needs and 

help to build up their broken lives. ~ 
Among these are the Comtesse de 
Chabannes, Madame Sainte-Alde- 
gonde, Madame Jacques Faure, and 
Madame Brincard. In their villages 
temporary wooden houses have been 
erected, cottages have been repaired, 
gardens are being remade, orchards 
replanted, children taught, and help 
given in a hundred different ways to 
make a fresh start with courage to 
face life again.* But a black cloud 
hangs over this stricken land in the 
thought of those thousands who can 
never return, those who have died 
by the wayside, and those who have 
disappeared, separated from their 
families in their flight and whom it 
may take years to trace; also those 
young boys and girls, torn from their 
homes by the Germans, of whom 
nothing has since been heard. To 
help these latter tragic cases of Ger- 
man cruelty has been specially the 
care of the women’s societies. The 
finding of lost relatives being too 
vast an undertaking for any state 
department, it was taken over by the 
National Council of Frenchwomen, 
who employ 650 people at the head 
office in Paris to work in connection 
with the prefects of the provinces and 
the feminist societies in every depart- 
ment of France. The work is so 
admirably organized that already in 
the year 1915 as many as 400,000 
investigations had been taken up and 
no less than 50,000 had proved suc- 
cessful. The office is flooded with 
letters overflowing with gratitude for 
this humane work. It was this so- 
ciety that succeeded at last, by 
appealing to the Pope and the King 
of Spain to interfere, in getting 300 
deported young girls sent back to their 


* Since this was written these unfortunate re- 
gions have again been devastated by the Boches. 
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homes —- only a small percentage, it 
is true, but they are not ceasing their 
efforts to obtain further releases. 

For the unfortunate refugees from 
devastated France and Belgium much 
has also been done by the women. 
‘L’uvre Parisienne,’ founded and 
directed by Madame Brunschvicq, 
secretary of ‘L’Union pour le Suf- 
frage,’ gives, free of payment, hospi- 
tality in Paris to over a thousand. 
They are housed in blocks of model 
flats with every convenience, Madame 
Brunschvicq herself personally direct- 
ing everything for their comfort and 
happiness, finding them employment 
‘and caring also for the children. 


To turn to the commercial world, 
here again the women of France have 
kept the country going. They have 
shown they can manage an important 
business firm with the same efficiency 
they have always displayed in the 


housekeeping of their own homes. 
Everywhere you find women as heads 
of departments, houses of business, 
hotels, and banks, replacing absent 
husbands and sons. 

The Frenchwoman is remarkably 
adaptable, and one case is quoted of a 
woman who replaced her husband as 
a plumber, and lost no clients! The 
duties of tram conductors and drivers, 
ticket collectors on the railways and 
underground trains, were at once 
taken on by the women. In January, 
1915, there were already 650 women 
conductors of tramways in Paris 
alone, a number greatly increased 
since then, and 1300 were employed 
in the Metro-tube. In the banks 1200 
were employed by the Crédit Lyon- 
nais and 700 by the Banque de France, 
while the railway companies had 6700 
female employees. The only door 
remaining firmly closed appears to be 
that of the taxi. Asin England, doubt- 
less the men of the trade object to 
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relinquishing an occupation so com- 
paratively pleasant and so lucrative. 
Female nerves, it is pleaded, though 
able to stand the strain of the motor 
lorry and tramway, could never bear 
that of the taxi. 

A business in which the French- 
woman’s nerve and endurance have 
rendered the same incalculable war 
service as that of the Englishwoman 
has been munition work. This is the 
report of M. Bourillon, Inspector of 
the Ministry of Works: 


Women have shown themselves as needing 
no special training to become irreproach- 
able makers of shells and to give to artillery 
work the most exact inspection... out of 
80,000 shells verified in a workshop of 845 
women, only one shell failed to pass the 
test — this on a visit taken at random. 
{He goes on to say:] The previous training 
of women in trades and occupations requir- 
ing dexterity — such as lace-making, dress- 
making, the porcelain work of Limousin, 
the embroideries of the Vosges, tulle- 
cutting, ete.— has caused them to bring 
to their work hand and eye long trained in 
the finest precision and exactitude, making 
them in such respects far above the average 
man. 

M. Albert Thomas, Minister of Muni- 
tions, states in his circular of July 
1916: 

With the object of obtaining the utmost: 
ability from the military munition workers 
and as a natural consequence of my circular 
relating to the employment of women 
hands, I have decided from henceforth to 
dispense with all mobilized workmen in 
works which, in every - detail of their 
fabrication, can be confided entirely to 
women. ; 
Then followed a long list of munitions 
of war. Special machinery was in- 
stalled to enable women to deal with 
even the heaviest shells, and the 
numbers of women who volunteered 
for the hardest toil and the most 
dangerous explosives always exceeded 
the vacancies, though the Secretary 
of State was obliged to intervene to 
obtain a living wage for them, and 
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this was far from the corresponding 
wage of men for the same work. 

The care of these many thousands 
of women and girls in munition fac- 
tories has been undertaken by women. 
It was at first uphill work. The usual 
attitude of the head or director of 
anything whatsoever is the same all 
over the world — he is the stone at 
the mouth of the cave, and he does 
not want to be rolled away to admit 
the disconcerting spirits of innovation 
and reform, however beneficial they 
promise to be. But once prove to him 
that a canteen, where his women 
workers can get a good nourishing 
meal for half the price they paid for 
bad, insufficient food and drink at 
the public house, is having the effect 
of vastly superior output, and a 
general uplift morally as well as 
physically, all conducive to his own 
profit, and he is apt to experience a 
complete volte-face. Not only does he 
help €voluntarily to support that 
sensible canteen, on the sound principle 
of ‘a sprat to catch a salmon,’ but to 
hear him discoursing on the subject 
you would imagine he had been the 
courageous initiator, fighting single- 
handed against great odds. The muni- 
tion-workes’ canteens have caught 
on; one of the first to lead the way 
being that of the Baronne de Guns- 
burg just outside the fortifications 
of Paris, where thousands of women 
are employed making munitions. To 
her own personal daily supervision 
is due the beneficent effect, both 
physical and moral, that this big 
canteen has had on thousands of 
munition workers. 

Another boon to these women 
workers has been the introduction 
recently of the lady superintendent. 
The officer to whom this arduous task 
was formerly intrusted, performed it 
in the most perfunctory manner, and 
as to questions of moral influence, 
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attention to health and hygiene, never 
attempted to deal with them. The 
idea of women superintendents for 
munition factories was first started 
in England. Having come over to 
study the subject at first hand, the 
Comtesse de Brémont wrote an article 
which drew the attention of certain 
French ladies already actively en- 
gaged in work for their country. They 
approached the Minister of Munitions 
and the Minister of Works on the 
subject, and having obtained their 
interest and support, laid their scheme 
before some of the directors of the 
principal state factories. The first 
to agree to the experiment was the 
head of the big munition factory of 
Bourges. The success was immediate, 
and the ‘Association des Surinten- 
dantes d’Usines’ grew rapidly; classes, 
lectures, examinations were arranged 
for the education of pupils, and 
candidates offered themselves at once 
for training, but it is impossible. to 
keep pace with the ever-increasing 
demand for their services. 

Another excellent institution which 
France owes to her women is the ‘In- 
firmiéres Visiteuses’— visiting nurses. 
Like so many other organizations, it 
was started by private individuals 
and had a modest beginning, founded 
only a year before the war by a small 
group of French ladies — the Mar- 
quise de Ganay, Madame le docteur 
Gérard Mangin, Mademoiselle Diemer, 
and Mademoiselle de Montmort, who 
made their special care that of tuber- 
culous patients living in their own 
homes. At the outbreak of war, with 
the sudden influx of wounded, this 
experiment on a small scale developed 
into an important branch of national 
service. The civil patients were turned 
out of the hospitals to make room for 
the wounded, and such urgent demand 
was at once created for the nurses 
who would visit the civilians sent 
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back to their homes, that numerous 
centres for these visiting nurses were 
soon formed in all parts of Paris and 
taken over by the government. 

So many are the activities of 
Frenchwomen that it is impossible to 
enumerate all. I have only attempted 
here to speak of those I saw in the 
working, or of the friends with whom 
I was in personal touch. I have also 
restricted myself to work specially 
initiated by the women of France; 
and in this connection some of those 
Frenchwomen who have made Eng- 
land their home must nct be forgotten, 
for many of them also responded to 
the call of their mother country in 
her need. Among these was Mrs. 


Floyd, née de Neufville, who, enlist- 
ing the sympathies of her adopted 
country by indefatigable efforts and 
eloquent appeals, inaugurated the 
French Wounded Emergency Fund 
which has given such valuable aid to 


French hospitals, and a flourishing 
branch of which spread to America. 
Another patriotic daughter of France 
is the Vicomtesse de la Panouse, who, 
since the early days of the war, as 
president of the Comité Britannique 
of the Croix Rouge, has never left her 
arduous post at the busy headquarters 
in Knightsbridge, helping to organize 
British help for her country. 

The spirit of the armies of France 
will never weaken while their women 
hold fast to the ideals expressed in 
the letter sent to the Women’s Con- 
gress of the Hague which met in 
April, 1915. Not a single French so- 
ciety would consent to attend this 
‘Pacifist’ meeting, and the ‘Conseil 
National des Femmes Frangaises,’ 
a Federation of 150 feminist asso- 
ciations, affiliated with the Federation 
of eighty suffragist societies, gave the 
following reasons for their grave step 
in abstaining for the first time from 
taking part,in a Peace Congress, 
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declaring their unanimous decision 
neither to participate in this Inter- 
national Congress, nor to accept the 
programme it proposed. 


_ How would it be possible [went on the 
manifesto] for us at such a time as the 
present to meet the women of the enemy 
countries and again take up with them the 
work so tragically interrupted? Have they 
denounced the political crimes and sins 
against humanity perpetrated by their 
Government? Have they protested against 
the violation of Belgium, against the 
criminal acts of their army and their navy? 
If their voices have been raised, it has been 
too feebly for their protestations to reach 
us. We can only resume codperation with 
them when they accept, as we do, respect 
for right as the basis of all social life and 
action. 


With regard to a future peace it went 
on: 


We in France nursed the dream of a 
peace and understanding, if not universal, 
at least European; we refused to believe 
those who pointed out to us the growing 
menace on the other side of the frontier. 
How we have been awakened to the reality 
— you know, and history will keep the 
record forever. Since events have proved 
the danger and futility of a one-sided 
pacifism, we shall only resume our propa- 
ganda when the peace to come has given 
us efficacious guaranties against the domi- 
nation of one nation. But is this the moment 
to discuss peace? With sorrowful amaze- 
ment we read your programme for an 
armistice. How can we think of such a 
thing while our provinces are still subject 
to the enemy’s yoke, and Belgium stands 
martyred before all eyes? 

Do you ignore what France demands of 
this peace? She requires the freedom of 
the future and that her enemies, forced 
by defeat, shall be made to recognize 
that their material strength has been 
crushed by the heroic defense of their 
victors... . , 

To think of peace to-day, before peace 
can consecrate and establish the principles 
of right, would be to betray those for whom 
we are so many of us proudly mourning. 
It is in order that future generations may 
reap the fruit of their splendid self-abnega- 
tion and death, that the women of France 
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will continue the combat as long as needful; 
united with those who are fighting and 
dying for their country they will not asso- 
ciate themselves with one gesture of 


peace. 
The Nineteenth Century and After 


THE NEW FOURTH OF JULY 


Animated still by this spirit the 
women of France are keeping, and will 
keep. their country going, till victory 
is assured. 


THE NEW FOURTH OF JULY 


BY REVEREND DUGALD MACFADYEN 


INDEPENDENCE Day, the occasion 
of America’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence, July 4, 1776, has traditionally 
been commemorated by the diversion 
known in America as ‘twisting the 
lion’s tail.’ Floods of rhetoric, more 
estranging than ‘the salt unplumbed 
estranging sea,’ separated Great Brit- 
ain and America. Orators recalled 
that the only foes America had 
known had been foes of her own 
household 

Prussianism has now done for the 
English-speaking peoples what no 
other power on earth could accom- 
plish. It has created the conscious- 
ness of a moral solidarity uniting the 
nations that use the English language. 
Popular sentiment is already in ad- 
vance of both President Wilson and 
General Pershing. Here are some 
straws which show which way the 
wind blows. A well-written brochure 
now in its fourth edition lies beside 
the writer, published by an American 
writer in America with the challenging 
title: The Other Side of the Declaration 
of Independence. Its real value would 
justify many quotations, but a few 
sentences will indicate its spirit: 

The Declaration of Independence and 


the shock of civil war disturbed the har- 
mony, but failed to destroy the unity of 


the races that speak English. Washington 
still followed in the footsteps of Hampden; 
Franklin continued the unfinished work of 
Bacon; Marshall inherited the synthetic 
intellect of Mansfield; the stern and sturdy 
traits of Cromwell revived in our un- 
conquerable Grant; the daring spirit of 
Drake or Nelson seemed to live again when 
Farragut was lashed to the mast.... We 
have no doubt many just causes of com- 
plaint against some of the descendants of 
the twenty thousand Norman thieves who 
founded the House of Lords, as Emerson 
reminds us; but I do not recall a single 
serious grievance that we can fairly charge 
against the masses of the people of the 
British Islands.... They did not enact 
the trade and navigation laws which were 
the real grievance of the thirteen colonies. 
Not one of the maledictions of the Declara- 
tion of Independence is against them. 
They did not hire Hessians and savages 
to wage war against our ancestors.... 
They did not applaud Gladstone’s exultant 
outcry in 1862, that Jefferson Davis had 
created a nation, nor approve the sailing 
of the Alabama to sweep our commerce 
from the sea. But they have erected a 
statue of Lincoln in Edinburgh and a bust 
of Longfellow in Poets’ Corner. Whoever 
converses with the people of England who 
live outside of the influence of the snobs 
who gather in London during the season 
will hear many good wishes for the success 
of our momentous experiment in popular 
government, and not one word of unjust 
detraction. 


The history section of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Indiana 
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adopted an interesting statement at 
its meeting last April in which the 
following paragraphs occur: 


Our civilization is predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon; our laws, our political institutions, 
our political ideas, our national and state 
constitutions, our principles of self-govern- 
ment, our free representative assemblies, 
have all come down to us from British 
origins through British and American 
history. Our teaching of history should 
continue to emphasize our obligations to 
and connections with this historic past. 
Our teaching of American history should 
seek to remove from or prevent in the 
minds of our citizens all anti-British feel- 
ing. Our students should be led to under- 
stand that the American Revolution was 
in the nature of a civil war, a conflict of 
ideas between Tory and Liberal English- 
men in Britain and America. The founders 
of the Republic were contending for the 
same principles of free Parliamentary gov- 
ernment that Burke and Chatham, Pym 
and Hampden, and other patriotic English- 
men contended for in their day. We are 
resolved to continue to inculcate these 
principles of free government in our 
schools, and to do all we can as a means 
of securing international peace to remove 
all obstacles to good understanding and 
good-will among English-speaking peoples 
throughout the world. 

‘The British,’ writes Professor Wood- 
burn, ‘with whom we have been at peace 
for over a hundred years, are now the 
defenders of our country and our homes. 
We should draw near to them and let our 
children know the true story of their 
struggles and sacrifices for liberty in the 
history of the world.’ 


These indications of present senti- 
ment mean that the Declaration of 
Independence is undergoing one of 
those processes of historic revaluation 
which are inevitable in the history 
of growing nations. Every historic 
event is liable to reassessment in the 
light of later events. A change in the 
national outlook may at any time set 
a past event in a new synthesis. Few 
people, for instance, would be found 
to deny in present circumstances that 
the late Bishop Stubbs emphasized 
to the point of exaggeration the Ger- 
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manic element in British history. In 

the same way and for similar reasons 

it is open to America to discover that 

the Declaration of Independence is 

one incident in the age-long history 

of the relations of English-speaking 

peoples. Unlike most of the changes 

of sentiment effected by war, this one 
rests on the most solid of historical 

foundations. Britain and America 

share together a thousand years of 
history, and of that time their united 

history runs in one channel for eight 

hundred and fifty years, their sepa- 

rated history has only a hundred and 

fifty. The subtle communities of 
thought and instinct, taste and tradi- 
tion, ethical standards and spiritual 

outlook that unite them are so many 

that they are a constant astonishment 

to anyone who gets into the less 
known parts of the United States. 

Communities can be found in America 

which have emigrated at every stage 

of our development since 1620, and 

for the most part they have preserved 

the customs and ideas of the stage in 

which the homeland was when they 

migrated. This is true of such great 

matters as faith and worship, down to 

such lesser ones as folk-songs and . 
domestic architecture. Anyone who 
wanted to reconstruct the social and 
family history of England since the 
seventeenth century would find almost 
as much first-hand material in the 
United States as in England itself. 
The two peoples have never separated 
except politically. 

‘The American Constitution,’ says 
Lord Bryce, ‘is no exception to the 
rule that everything which has power 
to win the obedience and respect of 
man must have its roots deep in the 
past, and that the more slowly every 
institution has grown, so much the 
more enduring is it likely to prove. 
There is little in that Constitution 
that is-absolutely new. There is much 
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that is old as Magna Charta.’ James 
Russell Lowell puts the same truth 
more picturesquely : ‘They — the dele- 
gates of the Committee at Phila- 
delphia which drew up the Constitu- 
tion — had a profound disbelief in 
theory, and knew better than to 
commit the folly of breaking with the 
past. They were not seduced by the 
French fallacy that a new system of 
government could be ordered like a 
new suit of clothes. They would as 
soon have thought of ordering a suit 
of flesh and skin. It is only on the 
roaring loom of time that the stuff is 
woven for such a vesture of thought 
and expression as they were medi- 
tating.’ Professor Johnson repudiates 
the idea of innovation as a stain. ‘To 
accuse the members of having deliber- 
ately hazarded the destinies of their 
country upon the outcome of an 
entirely new and untried instrument 
of government would be an injustice 


against which they would have been 
the first to protest; and yet the 
intensity of posterity’s admiration 
for their success is continually tempt- 
ing new writers to make what is in 


reality just such an accusation.’* 


The change in American sentiment 
towards Great Britain became most 
marked when the German drive in 
March threatened to break our line. 
The nation stiffened its back and made 
up its mind that the war would be a 
long one and would require every 
ounce of national strength to pull it 
through. In 1914-1915 the link was 
one of sympathy with an arriére 
pensée. Sympathy for the Allied 
cause was coupled with suspicion that 
there was some hidden purpose, an 
unrevealed aim, behind our action in 
defending Belgium. America was pro- 
French cordially, but only doubtfully 
and hesitatingly pro-British. But 
every blow of the mailed fist has 

*Readings on Political Science, p. 269. 
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welded more closely ‘together the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. Every new statement of the 
German case has called out the same 
reaction on both sides of the Atlantic. 
When Germany, taught by Nietzsche, 
said, ‘We have done with the slave 
morality of Christianity; we want a 
master morality with ourselves as 
masters,’ England and America re- 
plied, in the words of Lincoln, ‘I 
should not wish to be a slave, as I 
should not wish to be a master. 
Whatever differs from this and in the 
measure of that difference is not true 
democracy.” When Prussianism ex- 
plained that the morality of state 
relations had nothing to do with the 
morality of private life, Britain and 
America united in repudiating the 
idea of a double standard of morality 
as a thing impossible and self-con- 
tradictory, again following Lincoln’s 
argument: ‘If you cannot have a 
country half slave and half free — it 
will inevitably become all slave or all 
free—so also you cannot have a 
Europe half pagan and half Christian. 
It will inevitably become all pagan or 
all Christian.” When Germany offered 
to cover the world with a scientific 
Kultur, Britain and America instinc- 
tively repudiated the offer. They 
accepted the challenge as a new phase 
of the old conflict against ‘the world, 
the fiesh, and the devil.’ The battle 
for a spiritual interior, a spiritual 
meaning of life, and a Christian 
civilization is not a new one for us. 
Whatever vitality and dignity the 
mental life of the English-speaking 
peoples has had for the last twenty- 
five years has come from the. men who 
have rallied round this standard. 
The summons of German materialism 
to surrender to a scientific barbarism, 
applied to human life with the rigor 
and method of the laboratory, was a 
new challenge from an old enemy. 
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Thoughtful men in both countries 
knew that Germany had ranged 
against itself the God-inspired, death- 
defying, unconquerable spirit of man. 
Neither lands, nor cities, nor armies, 
nor individuals could be counted as 
ultimates in this war. It was a war for 
the liberty of the human spirit, and 
there is no discharge in that war 
but victory or death. If— to adapt 
Lincoln’s famous words — every drop 
of blood shed in the last two hundred 
years in the interest of Hohenzollern 
aggrandizement has to be paid for 
with another drop of blood shed in 
the interest of human liberty, we 
must still confess that the judgments 
of the Lord are good and righteous 
altogether. 

When the argument on principle 
was followed by the story of the cost 
at which Britain was maintaining the 
principles of freedom, the heart of 
America was touched. The items of 
that account have been well weighed 
and considered :— the sufferings of our 
seamen, and the brutality of sub- 
marine commanders, the triumph of 
endurance in the wretched conditions 
of trench life, the devastation of fami- 
lies, the burden of taxation cheerfully 
borne, the desperate bravery of men 
fighting against long odds, and the 
willing sacrifice of the slow gains of 
centuries in freedom, comfort, and 
resources. It is not uncommon to 
hear men say, ‘When I think of what 
Britain has done for me I don’t mind 
what I am asked to do for Britain. I 
will do it if Ican.’ A humble Y.M.C.A. 
worker, introduced to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was almost broken down 
by the words, ‘I am proud and honored 
to shake hands with you.’ Men in the 
camps take a solemn pleasure in 
recounting their links with England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, even to the 
third or fourth generation. They like 
the British officers, both commissioned 
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and non-commissioned, who are work- 
ing among them, and they have 
acquired a new and generous respect 
for the British ‘Tommy’ in all his 
forms and functions. 

Some measure of the change in 
sentiment is given by the altered 
tone of America towards Ireland. The 
Irish and the Germans in America 
have been the main sources of bitter- 
ness, hostility, and jealousy in the 
relations of the two countries. When 
the Mayor of Dublin proposed to 
visit President Wilson, the New York 
Times commented: 


That misguided Lord Mayor of Dublin 
evidently knows as little about the modern 
political history of the United States as 
he does about that of the England he per- 
sists in hating.... Very soon after his 
arrival even he will be convinced that, 
while his blood boils violently when he 
thinks— as seemingly he does all the 
time — about the massacre of Drogheda, 
Americans, including the great majority 
of Irish-Americans, realize that George III 
died some years ago, and that the England 
of the prison ships and the rented (i.e., 
hired) Hessians is not the England that 
sends destroyers into Zeebrugge and fights 
side by side with our men and the French 
in Flanders. We, too, had our grievances, 
and they rankled long, but the old account 
is more than squared now. 


If the American mind is immune 
from the attacks of Irish suspicion, 
it is even more determined to reject the 
insidious poison of Germanism, which 
has been particularly skilful for some 
years in the art of suggestion. It has 
been at the bottom of much of the 
criticism of England in recent years. 
Sometimes it has been open and 
avowed, but often also it is conver- 
sational in the form of ben trovato 
anecdotes containing the suggestion 
of some mean and selfish motive for 
everything that Britain does, Public 
opinion is now on the alert for this 
sort of thing. When the writer was in 
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Cleveland, Ohio, a member of a club 
remarked: ‘They are a lot of grafters 
in Washington, and the President is 
the biggest grafter of the lot.’ When 
he returned to his place of business 
he found the police in possession. 
His correspondence was examined; 
he was found to be a pro-German, and 
was promptly interned. One ‘loyalty 
drive’ after another has enlisted the 
whole country in the suppression of 
Germanism. Every American, as is 
natural in a democracy, feels that the 
Kaiser has threatened to rob him of 
his country. He has a personal and 
private grudge against thearch enemy, 
and hostility to Germany has gone 
part passu with friendliness towar 'ds 
Great Britain. 

Poets may sometimes be mal 
to express feelings which would be 
highly improper for statesmen. In Los 
Angeles the writer was reminded that 
Tennyson had in some dim way 


envisaged the coming cataclysm, and 
given by anticipation his prophetic 


message for the occasion. In the 
Plaza at Los Angeles there is one 
of those captured cannon which 
peaceful nations love to put in public 
places. It was of Spanish origin, and 
taken from Manila, and is labeled 
with the legend ‘The Last Argument 
of Kings.” Tennyson must have seen 
some such legend when he wrote the 


appeal frequently quoted now by - 


American orators in the pulpit and 
on the platform: 


O giant daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood, 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood? 


Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadside roar with ours. 
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O rise, our strong Atlantic son, 
When war against our freedom springs; 
O speak to Europe through your guns, 
They can be understood by kings. 
TreNNyYsSON (unpublished verse). 


Tennyson is answered in his own coin 
by Whittier: 
O Englishmen, in hope and creed, 
In blood and tongue our brothers; 
We too are heirs of Runnymede, 
And Shakespeare’s fame and Cromwell’s 
deed 
Are not alone our Mother’s. 


Thicker than water in one rill 
Six centuries of story 
Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 
We share with you its good and ill, . 
The shadow and the glory. 


Fourth of July orators who take 
into account the new sentiment be- 
tween the two countries do not find 
their theme less inspiring or less 
prolific. American Independence did 
much to secure freedom for Great and 
Greater Britain. If the Mayflower — 
has come back armed with. stalwart 
defenders of human liberty, it is 
because Britain has adopted the 
Declaration of Independence, not 
because America has deserted it. 
The moral solidarity of the English- 
speaking peoples rests quite as much 
on a common hope for the world as 
on a common history in the past. 
We have rejected Germany’s offer of 
a world Kultur, and the obligation 
now devolves on us of supplying the 
civilized world with an alternative 
destiny. If the world is to have a 
Christian civilization, a future with 
an immortal hope, a_ world-wide 
ethical standard looking towards a 
kingdom of God, the United Kingdom 
and the United States will have to 
buckle to a task which challenges their 
highest faith and most sacrificial 
endeavor. 
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OsmonpD CRASKE, a company promoter. 
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Rosamonp Dang, sister of Peter; a writer of historical monographs. 
Mrs. Assortt, housekeeper to Nicolas Romer. 


I 


MR. NICOLAS ROMER TO 
WYCHWOOD 


MRS. JOHN 


20, St. Leonard’s Terrace, 
Chelsea, S.W. 
May 14, 1914 


My dear Nanda, 

What was that gloriously cloudy 
metaphor that poor dilapidated old 
Miss Jantry was in the habit of apply- 
ing to your eyes, and that came out so 
certainly and regularly whenever she 
caught sight of you (even if only of 
your back in the distance)? Did n’t 
she allude to them as ‘the great gray 
windows of your starry soul’? I’m 
sure it was something very like that, 
because I remember trying to work 
the words into a sonnet for The 
Oxford Gazette, afterwards. But the 
really inspiring personality behind 
that sonnet was so unlike you in every 
other detail that I don’t think her 
eyes can even have been gray. They 
were much more likely very blue and 
very hard — the shutters of her soul, 
if she had such a thing to conceal at 
all. I don’t mean that I really believe 


she had n’t. One is much too lightly 
given to discrediting the souls of the 
people one has fallen out of love with: 
But with regard to your own eyes, 
I’ve been wondering this evening, 
ever since the untoward incident that 
I’m just going to tell you about 
happened, why it is that you look 
more candid than most grown-up 
people. For you certainly do. That’s 
why I find it less humiliating to have 
been led astray by you, than it would 
be to be taken in by that patently 
serpentine friend of Daisy Brampton’s 
whose name I never can remember; 
although I’m rather surprised by 
your deliberate concealment of so 
large a fact as Miss Craske from a 
brother you are surely in the habit 
of taking into your confidence, are n’t 
you? I can’t believe it was easy, but 
you did it with perfect success. Oh, I 
know that you'll tell me you men- 
tioned her in Kensington Gardens, 
during our endless thirsty wait for 
tea there on your birthday. But a 
mere mention is a very effective. 
method of concealment, and I don’t 
remember that you suggested Miss 
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Craske, as more than the least of your 
reasons for sudden flight to Bellos- 
guardo with Betty. I can’t believe, 
since I’ve seen her, that she was n’t as 
conspicuous in your thoughts as she 
was in my house this evening. You’d 
better confess at once that Miss 
Craske propelled you quite as strongly 
as Italy attracted — ridiculous though 
it is for anyone who can be in Italy just 
now to be anywhere else, except on 
compulsion. 

It was n’t many minutes past six 
when she arrived. I heard the pre- 
liminary whirr of the bell, and then 
disconcerting sounds of Mrs. Abbott’s 
barriers being broken down at the 
door (she does n’t trust Frederick to 
open it) by the insistence of somebody 
who followed her respectful rustle up 
the stairs with a very heavy-footed 
tramp. That prepared me for some- 
thing — though not by any means for 
the actual fact. Then Mrs. Abbott 


came down to tell me ‘There’s a lady 
wishes to speak to you, sir, in the 
drawing room.’ I can’t stop her speak- 
ing of that miserable slip of a waiting 
room as my ‘drawing room,’ although, 
as you know, it has no function but 


that of defense. I’ve just had an 
electric radiator fixed up in it, three 
fat cigar-shaped tubes of ground glass, 
which glow most infernally, and make 
it really inhuman to keep any at all 
acceptable person in the room with 
them, for more than the margin of 
minutes one must have to prepare 
one’s spirit for any personal encounter, 
however fundamentally welcome. I 
asked Mrs. Abbott if the lady had n’t 
thrown out some suggestion of a 
name, and if she had ever been here 
before. On the latter point she was 
quite positive: ‘No, sir, not no one 
at all like her!’ As for the name, she 
thought it was ‘something like Rasp,’ 
and she advanced the further hy- 
pothesis that it was most likely ‘about 
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charity, sir.’ So up I went, after 
running half-a-sovereign to earth and 
then isolating it in a separate pocket, 
ready for the Boy Scouts or whatever 
it might be. And — well, of course, 
you’ve seen Miss Georgina Craske 
quite often, have n’t you? So I need 
n’t describe her, and you'll under- 
stand my own sensations. There I 
was, face to face with an enormously 
large, young woman—I don’t know 
if she really zs so big, but that’s the 
effect one gets—who seemed to be 
suffering agonies of nervousness. And 
instead of beginning about the Boy 
Scouts and producing the usual little 
shiny notebook to enter my subscrip- 
tion in, she started making the 
smallest of small talk about the 
weather, in a languid drawl, varied . 
by an occasional stammer which 
matched the jerkiness of her hands. 
Then she suddenly ended up some 
quite casual, footling remark, with, 
‘Mr. Romer,’ so I decided at once 
that she was n’t out for charity after 
all, and began to wonder whether 
she could be some queer kind of 
commercial traveler. Charity never 
bothers to find out one’s name in 
advance, but commerce mostly does. 
I could n’t guess in the least what her 
line might be, but I thought perhaps 
the poor thing was having a trial day, 
and had a promise of a permanent job 
if she succeeded in planting some of 
her ‘stuff’ (don’t they call it?) on me 
against my will. But she startled me 
again at that point by murmuring — 
it really was a murmur, the kind of 
mumble of words one can’t ever quite 
catch and is n’t ever quite meant to — 
something that ended very distinctly 
with, ‘so I understood from Mrs. 
Wychwood.’ 

I think I must have literally 
jumped; it was so entirely unexpected. 
You see, it had n’t occurred to me 
that she could have a reason that 
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was n’t either business or charity for 
ringing at my doorbell. That original 
prejudice, due to Mrs. Abbott’s 
theory, had made me quite blind to 
the evidence of her clothes — which 
certainly were n’t either neat enough 
for business or sad enough for phil- 
anthropy. That does n’t mean that 
I can tell you how she was dressed, 
except that the color was blue and 
the material silky, and the whole 
effect more billowy than most women’s 
garments strike meas being, just now. 
There was a general air of ‘goodness’ 
about it all, and she carried a parasol 
(a ridiculously inappropriate append- 
age ‘to her general abrupt awkward- 
ness), with a handle of chased silver 
and tortoiseshell that must have been 
as expensive as it was hideous. 

‘You mean my sister, Mrs. John 
Wychwood?’ I asked, more to gain 
time for readjusting my conception 
of her than for any resolution of a 
doubt, for of course, she would n’t 
have come to see me if she had meant 
your brother-in-law’s wife or any 
other Mrs. Wychwood. So she let out 
her voice a bit and said, yes, she did, 
and could I tell her? I supposed that 
the question she wanted an answer 
to had been buried in the inaudible 
murmur; but before I was able to 
explain that I had n’t quite heard 
it she went on, very quickly and 
breathlessly, about a letter, ora parcel, 
or a something (I could n’t make out 
what it really was) for Betty that had 
arrived at her flat, and it had been so 
awkward not knowing where to ad- 
dress it. ‘So I thought the safest way 
would be to come to you for their 
Italian address,’ she wound up. 

And I hardly know what it was that 
made me hesitate. Perhaps it was her 
decidedly vague allusion to it as 
‘Italian.’ I think if she had said ‘their 
address at Florence,’ I should have 
given it to her at once. But it was 


borne in on me during that tiny 
wondering interval that perhaps if 
she did n’t know your address, and 
did n’t even know that Florence was 
your destination, you might not have 
meant her to know. I’d arrived at 
her identity by this time, you see, 
and recalling the nature of the brief 
remarks you did make about her, I 
thought you might have reasons for 
keeping your plans out of Miss 
Craske’s view — though I can’t im- 
agine how you arranged that Betty 
should n’t divulge them. But perhaps 
Betty is in that state of innocence, 
when starting for Florence is so very 
much the same thing as starting for, 
say, Reme, or Venice, that ‘Italy’ 
covers it all conveniently. 

I told her that I had n’t heard from 
you and did n’t know where you 
were — which was literally true, 
for one can’t trust the time-table 
implicitly. 

‘But surely Mrs. Wychwood must 
have left an address?’ she insisted. 

And surely you had, but by this 
time I was obstinate and determined 
not to give any information about you 
at all, especially as my conscience was 
busy reminding me that no lady, 
however undesired, should be kept 
sitting in a waiting room with three 
electrified bulbs glaring at her. And 
as I had n’t the faintest intention of 
yielding to conscience and inviting 
her to come downstairs to a Christian 
fire and comfort, I was proportion- 
ately cross and (I’ve no doubt) dis- 
agreeable. So I told her you were n’t 
in the habit of leaving addresses 
behind you, and did n’t like having 
your correspondence forwarded. 

‘Then would you kindly let me 
know when you have heard from 
Mrs. Wychwood?’ she went on. By 
this time she was less nervous 
and not stammering at all. I think 
my own growing discomfort made 
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her feel easier, and she fixed 
me patiently with her pale, lustreless 
eyes. 

‘With pleasure,’ I lied, ‘but I’m 
afraid it may not. be for a_ long 
time. My sister does n’t write at all 
regularly.’ 

She seemed to find no difficulty in 
accepting that. ‘Of course, irregu- 
larity does run in families,’ she pro- 
nounced, ‘and Betty is a hopelessly 
erratic correspondent.’ 

That interested me, as a_ possible 
effect of the different hereditary tend- 
encies working in ourselves and 
Betty. Do you and I get our love of 
telling each other things on paper, 
when we can’t in speech entirely from 
our mother? Certainly Gladys had 
no fancy for ‘corresponding,’ and 
Betty may be just like her in that 
respect. But our father could write 
delightfully when he chose, only that 
was so unfortunately seldom, and he 


did n’t always remember to post 
even the letters he did achieve. I 
should imagine (I know so little about 
her that she’s a constant exercise for 
my imagination) that Betty might 


‘take after’ him rather than her 
mother. I find it hard to believe that 
she has n’t plenty of gift for letter- 
writing when she likes to use it, but 
I dare say she does n’t often like, and 
if it’s a letter to Miss Craske that’s 
in question, I can’t find it in my 
heart to blame her. Yet I should 
think it would be difficult to- hold 
out ‘against the lady, once she did 
possess one’s address. Judging by 
her persistence this evening in ques- 
tioning me—a total stranger, and 
such. a very unresponsive one at 
that! — about your probable or even 
-dimly possible movements, I’m con- 
vinced that she would fire off letters 
and’ posteards by every mail till she 
-secured an answer. She can’t have 
got much satisfaction out of me, 
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because, as I said, I was cross and 
conscience-stricken, but if I’d been 
the least bit expansive I should have 
broken down utterly under her inqui- 
sition. She asked question after ques- 
tion about Betty, how long she would 
be ‘abroad’ with you, and where she 
would go when you came back to 
England. ‘Does Betty live chiefly 
with Miss Brampton? And could 
you tell me if she is her aunt, 
or her godmother, or both, Mr. 
Romer?’ I had to confess to her 
being Betty’s aunt, but evaded the 
other point. 

Well, I don’t want to bore you with 
all the details of Miss Craske’s visit 
of inquiry, and she did finally get up 
and go. But I do expect you to throw 
a little light on the meaning of it. 
Are n’t you sorry you did n’t live up 
to your truthful looking eyes better, 
and take me into your confidence? 
How could you trust to such an un- 
certain chance as my having an 
intuition about the address? Or were 
you putting a misplaced faith in the 
instability of Miss Craske’s nerves? 
Did you think she was n’t the kind 
to go insinuating herself into the 
‘drawing rooms’ of the unknown, 
middle-aged brothers of her female 
friends? I suppose Betty is a friend, 
is n’t she?) Or am I making a big 
mistake about the poor lady, and is 
she a harmless creature who was only 
doing an obviously sensible thing in 
coming to me for Betty’s address? In 
that case I’ve been behaving dis- 
gracefully, and shall have to sit down 
to write her as nice a note as-ever I 
can, as soon as I’ve heard from you 
to that effect. That’s so much the 
easiest and sanest view of her that 
I don’t know why I have n’t adopted 
it. But, frankly, I did feel suspicious. 
She is somehow alarming, in spite of 
her own nervousness — or perhaps be- 
cause of it. It must need real stiff 
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determination to carry through things 
that make your hands shakeand your 
voice stammer as hers did this even- 
ing. And I’m always ready to be 
afraid of people with real stiff deter- 
mination about them. Thank good- 
ness you have n’t much yourself! 
I don’t mean that you can’t be pro- 
vokingly perverse when you want, 
but there isn’t any of that deadly 
rigidity, that fixing of the eye on a 
distant goal and never blinking till 
your legs have carried you there, that 
would be so impossible in any of one’s 
real friends. I have n’t noticed any- 
thing of the sort about Betty either, 
which makes me hope that perhaps 
Miss Craske is n’t one of her real 
friends. What do you think the link 
is? I’m very curious about Betty. 
We’ve seen so little of her since she 
was a small child, and I thought, 
when you brought her in the other 
day, that it would be a charming 
amusement to make her acquaintance. 
Travel and Italy will give you plenty 
of good chances for finding out about 
her— they can both be so surely 
counted on to provide a whole series 
of revelations. Tell me everything 
you can about her, and particularly 
how she takes Florence and the 
Casentino. That’s such a test of 
temperament, and none at all, thank 
heaven, of character! 
Yours always, 
Nicolas. 


II 


MRS. JOHN WYCHWOOD TO MR. NICOLAS 
ROMER 


May 16, 1914, 
My dear Nicolas, 

Why not write you a letter while the 
train does nothing at Bologna but 
submit to being dusted with a turkey- 
feather brush, to strengthen it for the 
climb over the Apennines? We have 
had a brilliantly successful journey so 
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far, and, as of old, I loved the moment 
of waking to the gray dawn and 
black woods of Pontarlier more than 
anything else the whole way. Switzer- 
land, of course, was all it ought to be, 
with its gay little towns on the lake 
looking across to snow mountains .and 


-blue sky, and Maggiore this morning 


was quite sensationally lovely. But 
they had n’t the enchantment of that 
gray, impersonal world before the 
sunrise flooded everything with pale 
gold and made it human again. 

- Betty suddenly confessed, in the 
darkness of the tunnel, to a definite 
prejudice against breaking the jour- 
ney at Milan. She said Baedeker gave 
her an unpleasant feeling that she 
was about to stop the night in 
Manchester, and could we do any- 
thing else? I think Milamreally may 
be acquitted physically of such a 
charge, but spiritually I’m not so sure, 
and any way it’s clearly criminal to 
letanyone feel like that about theirfirst 
night in Italy. So, as we’d reached 
Domodossola by the end of the dis- 
cussion, we got out there, and let me 
tell you it’s not a thing that’s done. 
The astonished silence of three hotel 
*buses was unmistakable proof, with- 
out the facchino’s unselfish reluctance 
to take our belongings seriously. 

The silence did n’t last, and we 
hastily chose the middle ’bus because 
Betty considered the wistaria in its 
driver’s cap a good omen. I’ve lived 
too much in London to direct my 
ordinary life by omens — you might 
conceivably apply them to a taxi, but 
not to a motor ’bus — besides, their 
regular use would have involved me 
in such explanations with my rela- 
tions-in-law, as I should n’t have 
survived. But in Italy they seem a 
perfectly suitable plan, and this ‘time 
we were guided to a delightful little 
inn, dazzling white in the sunlight, 
with long purple trails of wistaria 
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hanging down from the shadows under 
its wide brown eaves. It was all 
adorably Italian, and so is the whole 
of Domodossola. It’s the most 
charming sunlit confusion of brown- 
gray roofs, and pale color-washed walls, 
surrounded by big green hills —- 
friendly hills, with small white houses 
spilled over them, though beyond them 
stand cold blue mountains reaching 
up to the snow. 

Betty was enchanted with every- 
thing, and only perfect confidence in 
the rest of Italy and imperfect moral 
courage saved me from sending a 
telegram to the Esmonds to say 
we had found a better world, and 
should n’t arrive in theirs just yet. 
He would n’t have needed explana- 
tions, but I could n’t have faced his 
wife’s pained beauty with any success. 
So I dragged the poor child into a hot 
train in the middle of the morning, and 
perhaps this colossal wait at Bologna 
will some time be over. We shall be 
very late, but Mr. Esmond promised 
to meet us at any hour with a scarlet 
motor. And what is the good of being 
a poet, if you can’t wait happily out- 
side Florence station till midnight 
with Santa Maria Novella before you 
in the moonlight? Besides, he’ll only 
think of the assignation as midnight, 
and not as an exact quotation from 
Bradshaw like 11.20. 


Sunday. 

We were late, but we found Mr. 
Esmond faithfully waiting outside the 
gay uproar of that ill-organized sta- 
tion, and he drove us through the 
silent, dark streets, across the river 
and up a long, steep road, pale in the 
moonlight and scented with the flowers 
of the gardens behind its high stone 
walls. The villa is at the top of the 
hill, and the network of solid iron 
bars with which every self-respecting 
Italian house protects its ground- 
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floor windows, the bolts and weight 
and size of the front door, roused 
doubts in Betty’s mind as to whether 
we had come to a prison by mistake; 
but on the other side of the door was a 
cortile hung with a shadowy tapestry 
of roses and lighted by the gold 
squares of its windows, so we knew 
she was wrong, even before the little 
Sicilian maid came to kiss our hands 
and bid us welcome. And I woke up 
this morning to see Italian blue sky 
and sun and your reproachful letter, 
reminding me of Miss Georgina Craske 
and my apparent lack of candor, 
waiting for me. I do feel, Nicolas, 
that apologies are due to you from 
somebody, and as nobody else is likely 
to make them, I will; but at the same 
time I must point out that I could 
not have foreseen that she would 
seek our address from you in person, 
and I am sure I could not have saved 
you from her determination if I had 
taken to useful second-sight. -I’ll 
confess that I might have said a great 
deal more about her than I ever have 
done, but my reticence was really a 
serious compliment, as I hoped, if 
you did some day come across her, to 
make use of your flair for personality. 
I don’t like Georgina, but I wondered, 
as you appear to have done, whether 
I might not be misjudging an in- 
nocent and harmless woman, so I told 
you nothing for or against, in the hope 
of securing an unprejudiced opinion. 
I know I ought to have said to you: 
‘Nicolas, I’m not single-minded this 
year in my pilgrimage to Italy. I have 
an ulterior motive —so strong that 
it would take me to Chicago if no 
other refuge offered itself.’ For, in 
spite of my doubts as to my reading of 
character, I do confess also that I am 
interfering, entirely against my per- 
manent principles in such matters, 
with Betty’s friendship with the lady. 
I never came across it, of course, until 
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this spring, but Gladys knew the 
Craskes, and they used to go to her 
parties, so I expect they’ve known 
each other quite a long time. I don’t 
know anything about parents and 
such relations, but I saw Georgina’s 
brother once two or three years ago, 
and was perfectly clear that I had 
no use for him, so clear that I was 
rather dismayed to find how well 
Betty appeared to know his sister. 
I was puzzled, too, because I can’t 
understand why, from Georgina’s 
point of view, they should be friends at 
all. Betty’s side of it is easy enough. 
People and things are so very nearly 
in the same category for her; they are 
both, always interesting, though per- 
haps not all equally lovable, and the 
element of personal possession simply 
does n’t enter in. All that matters is 
their actual existence. An uncon- 


genial friendship counts for so little 
on these terms that it is easily pos- 


sible, especially as the child seems 
able to like everyone more or less, 
and however much less it may be, 
she will never be anything but ‘nice’ 
to them. 

Do you think our respective char- 
acters are now free from all stains of 
double-dealing or bad taste in friends? 

Mrs. Esmond has gone down that 
dusty hill into Florence to church. 
Such a way to spend your life, when 
you have a little terrazza looking out 
to the mountains, or an exquisite 
formal garden with its lemon trees 
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and box borders and sunlight, waiting 
for you. -The garden is like a wonder- 
ful piece of enamel jewelry, even its 
yellow butterflies match the lemons; 
but Michele is an artist, so he leaves 
the terrazza to its own faded red brick 
and purple wistaria, and the house to 
its yellow roses — Banksia roses, that 
almost hide the pale walls, and hang 
down from the roof in great masses of 
dark green leaves and pale gold. 
Truly I am very badly in love with 
Mrs. Esmond’s fifteenth century villa 
set on a hill. She says it is horribly 
inconvenient and much too big, and 
has really ‘nothing to recommend it 
save, perhaps, its beauty.’ I did n’t 
dare to press the horrid possibilities 
of that ‘perhaps.’ I’m afraid she 
may n’t consider beauty a very good 
reference. Or did she mean that she 
isn’t perfectly sure of the villa’s 
looks? Of course it’s serenely indif- 
ferent to the absurd people whose 
turn has come to live therein, but I 


_should like to think that some of the 


others had loved it better. Perhaps 
Carolina’s ghosts in the olive or- 
chard —‘friendly spirits, signora’— 
are those whose turn is quite over, 
and who still come back each May to 
see their house again in its veil of gold 
roses. 

But its present owner advances 
from the other side of the garden, so 
good-bye. 

Yours ever, 
Nanda. 


(To be continued) 





VISCOUNT GREY AND A ‘GOOD PEACE’ 


Viscount Grey of Fallodon, than 
whom none has better claim to speak 
on the subject, has just published 
with the Oxford University Press a 
pamphlet entitled The League of 
Nations, the persuasiveness of which 
would have been even more irresistible 
if its readers could have been privi- 
leged to hear it delivered as a speech 
by Lord Grey, with his own inimitable 
downrightness and absence of all the 
graces, but that of sincerity. When 
one reads these plain, unadorned 
statements of conviction, one ought to 
have in mind the strong, deliberate, 
four-square kind of man who is be- 
hind them. It is as good as a victory 
upon a stricken field to have Lord 
Grey saying in the fewest, simplest 
words that he is a supporter of the 
policy of the League of Nations. 


Lord Grey takes us to the very- 


depths when he insists that it is 
not the fate of a nation, or of an 
Empire, or even of a whole continent 
that is at stake in this war, but of a 
civilization. 


There is more at stake in this war [he 
says] than the existence of individual 
states or empires, or the fate of a continent; 
the whole of modern civilization is at 
stake, and whether it will perish and be 
submerged, as has happened to previous 
civilizations of older types, or whether 
it will live and progress, depends upon 
whether the nations engaged in this war, 
and even those that are onlookers, learn 
the lessons that the experience of the war 
may teach them. It must be with nations 
as with individuals; in the great trials of 
life they must become better or worse — 
they cannot stand still. They must learn 
and profit by experience and rise to greater 
heights, or else sink lower and drop 
eventually into the abyss. And this war 
is the greatest trial of which there is any 
record in history. If the war does not 


teach mankind new lessons that will so 
dominate the thought and feeling of those 
who survive it,-and those who succeed the 
survivors as to make new things possible, 
then the war will be the greatest catas- 
trophe as well as the most grievous trial 
and suffering of which mankind has any 
record. Therefore it does not follow that 
a League of Nations to secure the peace 
of the world will remain impossible because 
it has not been. possible hitherto. 

The idea must be adopted with earnest- 
ness and conviction by the executive heads 
of states. It must become an essential 
part of their practical policy, one of their 
chief reasons for being or continuing to be 
responsible for the policy of their states. 
They must not adopt it only to render lip 
service to other persons, whom it is in- 
convenient or ungracious to displease. 
They must lead, and not follow; they 
must compel if necessary, and not be 
compelled. 

This condition was not present before the 
war; to what extent is it present now? It 
is not possible to answer this question 
fully, but it can be answered certainly and 
affirmatively as regards President Wilson, 
the executive head of the United States, and 
this alone is sufficient to give new life and 
purpose to the idea of a League of Nations. 
President Wilson and his country have had 
in this matter the great advantage of 
having been for more than two years and 
a half, before April 1917, able to observe 
the war as neutrals, free from the intense 
anxiety and effort that absorb all the 
thought and energy of belligerents. They 
were able not only to observe, but to reflect 
and to draw conclusions. One of the con- 
clusions has been that, if the world of which 
they form an important part is to be saved 
from what they consider disaster, they 
must enter the war against Germany; 
another has been that, if national liberty 
and peace are to be secure in future, there 
must be a League of Nations to secure 
them. 


Considering the conditions that are 
essential if the League of Nationsis to 
become effective, Viscount Grey says: 
‘Virtually all the nations in the world 
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with the exception of Germany are 
ranged on the same side, and, as 
Germany believes in force because it 
has been profitable to her so far, she 
must be convinced — by force — that 
force does not pay.’ 


Till Germany feels this to be true there 
can be no league of nations in the sense in- 
tended by President Wilson. A league such 
as he desires, must include Germany, and 
should include no nation that is not 
thoroughly convinced of the advantage and 
necessity of such a league, and is therefore 
not prepared to make the efforts and, if 
need be, the sacrifices necessary to maintain 
it. 

But other nations as well as Ger- 
many must realize, before the League 
of Nations can have any prospect of 
success, that the project will entail 
sacrifices upon each and all of them. 
‘You cannot have the reign of law 
without throwing into the com- 
mon stockpot your own modicum of 
liberty. Under the law you can only 
do as you like in so far as you do not 
thereby prevent other people from 
doing as they like. In other words, in 
the freest and best-governed countries 
no one can do as he likes, but only as 
the sense of the community permits. 
Where some one man does as he likes 
without check, other men are neces- 
sarily restrained, and there is tyranny. 
Is it impossible to apply the rule of 
law, which gives us all at least an 
equal share of liberty, to nations, as to 
individuals? Are nations ready to use 
their combined force against any one 
nation which persists, to the abridg- 
ment of the general comfort, in doing 
what it chooses to do? 


Those states that have power must be 
ready to use all the force, economic, mili- 
tary, or naval that they possess. It must be 
clearly understood and accepted that defec- 
tion from, or violation of the agreement by 
one or more states does not absolve all or 
any of the others from the obligation to 
enforce the agreement. 
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It will be observed that Lord Grey 
recognizes — what is indeed obvious 
though it is often ignored — that be- 
hind law, which the individuals have 
come to accept as better than anarchy, 
there is the sanction of force, to which 
there must always be ultimate appeal. 
But in a League of Nations the avail- 
able force would be so overwhelming 
that it would never need to be in- 
voked. Are we to go on competing in 
more and more scientific methods of 
slaughter? ‘If there is to be another 
war in twenty or thirty years’ time 
what will it be like?’ 


If there is to be concentrated prepara- 
tion for more war, the researches of science 
will be devoted henceforth to discovering 
methods by which the human race can be 
destroyed. These discoveries cannot be 
confined to one nation and their object of 
wholesale destruction will be much more 
completely achieved hereafter, even than in 
this war. The Germans are not blind to 
this, but as far as I can see their rulers 
propose to avoid future wars by establish- 
ing the domination of Germany forever. 
Peace can never besecured by the domina- 
tion of one country securing its power and 
prosperity by the submission and disadvan- 
tage of others, and the German idea of a 
world peace secured by the power of Ger- 
man militarism is impracticable as well as 
unfair, and abhorrent to other nations. It 
is as intolerable and impossible in the 
world as despotism would be here or in the 
United States. In opposition to this idea 
of Germany, the Allies should set forth, as 
President Wilson has already set forth, the 
idea of a peace secured by mutual regard 
between states for the rights of each, and a 
determination to stamp out any attempt at 
war, as they would a plague that threatened 
the destruction of all. 


‘When,’ adds Lord Grey, ‘those 
who accept this idea and this sort of 
peace can in word and deed speak for 
Germany, we shall be within sight of a 
good peace.” Lesser men can only 
hope that such seed, sown by a man of 
such renown, may fall upon the soil in 
which it is most likely to bear. good 
fruit. 
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Ir we are to believe some of our 
newspapers, President Wilson is alone 
among the leaders of the Great 
Alliance in speaking the language of 
idealism. The European leaders of the 
Alliance, we are told, still go on 
mumbling obsolete shibboleths, still 
introduce material interests into 
schemes of peace which should contain 
nothing but high and abiding princi- 
ples, and generally act as though they 
wished to make the best of two worlds. 
While doing lip service to the creed of 
the moment about ‘No annexations,’ 
they mean to get what they can for 
themselves out of the general pother. 
Most gladly do we subscribe to the 
belief that President Wilson is the 
ablest spokesman of the Allies. No 
word that he utters leaves the situa- 
tion exactly where it was. Every 
word of his counts. Moreover, Presi- 
dent Wilson has an army of complete 
freshness and incalculable weight be- 
hind him. Thus he is in a position 
to make his ideas prevail._ We are 
heartily content that it should be so, 
for we sincerely believe in his wisdom, 
his fidelity, and his determination. It 
seems to us, however, that some of the 
most ardent of the British admirers of 
President Wilson are entirely wrong 
about the nature of his idealism. 

To begin with, they assume that 
when they demand the creation of a 
League of Nations of the most com- 
plicated kind—a proposal which 
assumes the good faith of Germany 
and would bring her into the league at 
the earliest possible moment — they 
have the support of President Wilson. 
They point to him as their leader in 
this matter. Far be it from us to be 
unnecessarily contradictory, but hav- 
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ing read all President Wilson’s 
speeches with care, we are bound to 
say that we can discover no evidence 
for the assurance that President 
Wilson is at the head of this move- 
ment. That he looks forward to the 
possibility of a mutual guarantee 
among the nations of territorial in- 
tegrity, is true. He has also in effect 
said that we must work in future for a 
recognition of the sanctity of treaties. 
For our part, we should prefer to con- 
centrate on the single point of the 
sanctity of treaties, for we cannot, try 
how we will, eliminate from the prob- 
lem the factor of human nature, and 
we fear that the more complicated thé 
international machinery may be, the 
greater will be the opportunities for 
the exercise of human nature in the 
form of intrigue and bad faith. But in 
any case there is no trace in President 
Wilson’s speeches, so far as we have 
read them, of any hankering after a 
kind of Super-Federal World-State to 
control the destinies of all nations. 
In what then does President Wil- 
son’s idealism consist? To many 
ecstatic imaginations in Great Britain 
it may seem a very dull and plain 
thing to say, but in our belief his 
idealism is chiefly represented by his 
determination to beat German mili- 
tarism to its knees — to beat it come 
what may, at whatever cost, and 
without any gain to the United States 
except the triumph of an honorable 
principle. That, after all, is idealism 
of the most intense and splendid kind. 
Yet it seems to have escaped the 
notice of several well-known English- 
men in -their eagerness to associate 
President Wilson’s idealism with their 
own wishes. They make a calm 
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assumption without evidence; and 
though they worship the idealism of 
their hero, they reduce it to some- 
thing lower than it actually is. 
Another matter in which many of 
our Radical newspapers unconsciously 
do injustice to President Wilson’s 
idealism is that of ‘annexation.’ They 
continually refer to President Wilson’s 
disapproval of ‘annexation’ and ‘con- 
quest,’ and assume that every tract of 
territory which is transferred from a 
loser to a victor may properly be 
described as a ‘conquest.’ Personally 
we have never had the least doubt of 
the foliy and wickedness of conquest 
as such. Conquests like those of the 
Danish parts of Schleswig-Holstein, 
and of Alsace-Lorraine, were con- 
quests of the worst kind. So long as 
that type of conquest is permitted 
there can never be an enduring peace. 
But unless we are very careful in our 
definitions, unless we avoid the danger 
of exalting a good principle into a rule 
of universal application, we _ shall 
flounder into appalling follies. If, for 
example, as the truest lovers of peace 
devoutly hope we may, we should be 
able to compel the Austrians to leave 
Trieste and the Trentino, the Aus- 
trians, of course, would call that 
result ‘conquest.’ We should, how- 
ever, very properly call it ‘restora- 
tion.’ Similarly the Germans will 
swear that we are guilty of conquest if 
we refuse to hand back to them those 
colonies which they made hells upon 
earth. Yet it is difficult to imagine any 
greater infamy than to hand back to 
German rule, German Southwest 
Africa, German East Africa, Togo- 
land, or any other German colony. 
Again, theoretically Great Britain has 
conquered Palestine, but how can we 
find words to describe the cynicism of 
which we should be guilty if we 
allowed the various peoples of Pales- 
tine to be handed back to the Turks? 


Every one of these cases has to be 
considered on its merits. Is there any 
evidence whatever that the idealism 
of President Wilson, which blows like 
a refreshing breath over the councils of 
the Allies, means that a vague prin- 
ciple is really to prevail over the 
merits of the case? We believe that 
there is no evidence whatever. We 
are certain that the exact contrary is 
true. So far as is humanly possible, of 
course, we shall adopt a self-denying 
ordinance as regards conquest. But 
what is true for us must also be true 
for the Germans. If we are to abandon 
our conquests wherever we humanely 
and reasonably can — as we hope and 
believe we shall—a similar self- 
denying ordinance will have to rest 
upon Germany. Her conquest of Fin- 
land, Lithuania, Courland, Russian 
Poland, and Ukraine, and the rest (for 
conquests they certainly are whatever 
she may call them) will have to be 
renounced. 

Of course to compel Germany to 
renounce these conquests is a tall 
order—a terribly tall order. Its 
achievement will put President Wil- 
son’s idealism to the most bitter and 
stringent of tests. For all that, we 
believe that his idealism will suffice. 
He will perhaps formally warn Ger- 
many that although she has acquired 
the richest parts of Russia, partly by 
luck and partly by trickery, she is 
nevertheless indulging in a fearful 
gamble. He may warn her that if she 
thinks that the treaties of peace she 
has already made are only the first of 
a series of similar peaces, she will live 
to be disillusioned. If Germany be- 
lieves that she has only to wait for 
Italy and then for France to drop out 
to end the land war, her disillusion- 
ment will be just as real in the end. 
‘What I, the President of the United 
States, wish you to understand,’ we 
can imagine President Wilson saying 
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to Germany, ‘is that whatever hap- 
pens in the land fighting in this war 
there will be no end of the war for. 
you. To fight on year after year when 
the war is according to all the old 
rules “ended,” would be wearying 
for you and it would be wearying for 
America. None the less war in some 
kind shall go on relentlessly. This 
must be so, since we are true to our 
ideals. The world would be an in- 
tolerable place by the consent of the 
whole American nation unless our 
ideals come true. Let the German 
people understand that even if the 
land war stopped, the sea war would 
not stop. . The United States and 
Great Britain would keep that going. 
The war would go on until you had 
eaten and digested every word that 
the American people have addressed 
to you. Tell your Hamburg ship- 
owners that their city will remain a 
place of the dead till they come to 
their senses. Tell your manufacturers 
that they will get no cotton, no rub- 
ber, no jute, till they have changed 
their ways. Tell your cotton spinners 
The Spectator 
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that till the day of regeneration they 
may go on using nettles. Tell your 
makers of cloth that they shall have 
no British wool till militarism as a 
policy has been sunk to the bottom of 
the sea. And even when the war is 
ended by your surrender to our ideals 
you will not have paid the full penalty. 
All those many hundreds of wrecked 
ships which lie on the bed of the ocean 
have to be paid for before you can 
enjoy your full share of material 
things in the reconstructed world. 
We are imagining, of course, the sense 
and not the language in which Presi- 
dent Wilson’s idealism might express 
itself. On these lines the whole Ameri- 
can people — not only the army and 
the manufacturers and the profes- 
sional classes, but American Labor 
too—is behind him. If we have 
misrepresented the nature of President 
Wilson’s idealism, we are at least 
certain that we have come nearer to 
it, than those Radical newspapers 
which, in professing to follow him, 
attribute to him thoughts which he 
has never uttered. 
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BY E. T. BURT 


‘WILFRED is lost, sir!’ 

‘What ?’—‘ Wilfred ?’—‘ Lost?’ 

Everyone stood up and gazed at the 
Sergeant-Major, standing in the door- 
way of the mess. It seemed too bad to 
be true —that Wilfred, the darling 
of the battery, the pride of the mess, 
should indeed be lost. No, Wilfred 
was not the trumpeter, nor the 
youngest subaltern, nor even 99, the 
much-boasted off-wheeler of No. 1 
gun; not the violent death of one or 
all of these could have so appalled us 
as this disastrous news, that Wilfred 
was lost. For ‘Wilfred’ was the pig 
destined for the men’s Christmas 
dinner. 

It was Jenkins, the mess secretary, 
who had suggested that roast pork 
would be an original variation on the 
turkey which all the other batteries 
were having, and the idea was re- 
ceived with applause. The following 
day he had set off from the village 
where we were billeted, with the mess 
cart, and a head full of our parting 
advice. He returned triumphantly 
in the evening with as beautiful a 
porker as you could wish to see. The 
Major had named him ‘Wilfred’ at 
once; I think he was struck by the 
wistful appeal. in the animal’s eyes, 


and the pathetic tilt to his pink and — 


white snout. At any rate ‘Wilfred’ 
stuck to him, and gained a subtle 
irony from being the Christian name 
of our C.R.A., who concealed a genius 
for gunnery under a mask of amiable 
fatuity. Wilfred, our Wilfred, had 
won instant popularity in the battery; 
the cook, who looked on him with a 


professional eye, nurtured him ten- 
derly, and even groomed his bulging 
flanks and delicate feet; while the curl 
of Wilfred’s tail was a particular 
source of pride to us and envy to other 
batteries. 

‘°E’s a hansum ’og!’ had said the 
Sergeant-Major, and now, but a 
week later, he stood before us and 
tragically announced that Wilfred 
was lost. ; 

‘When did this occur?’ said the 
Major. ; 

‘On the night of the sixteenth, sir, 
while on active service 

‘Cut all that, Sergeant-Major!’ 
interrupted the Major. ‘Was he here 
last night?’ 

‘Yes, sir, ’e was in his little paddock 
by the kitchen last night at 10 p.m., 
sir, and the cooks discovered is 
habsence this morning at 5 o’clock, sir.’ 

‘Who was on picket?’ 

‘Corporal Barnes, sir.’ 

‘Put Corporal Barnes and all the 
picket under arrest, Sergeant-Major, 
close arrest, you understand ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Anything else, sir?’ 

‘Do that first and come back after 
breakfast.’ 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

Riley was the first to break the 
silence after the Sergeant-Major’s 
exit. 

‘How on earth can he 
escaped ?’ 

‘It’s those swine from B Battery,’ 
fumed the Skipper. ‘They’re jealous, 
and I’ll bet my breeches they’ve 
pinched him.’ 

‘Oh, he may have got loose and 
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wandered off by himself, you know,’ 
said Smith. 

‘We must find him!’ wailed Jenkins. 
(Jenkins was devoted to the creature.) 
‘Can’t you issue a description of him, 
Major?’ 

‘What?—“Piebald Hog, 7 hands, 
star, snip, sock near fore, C999 off 
hind”: how’ll that read in Brigade 
Orders?’ We laughed. ‘No, we’ll 
have the village and wagon lines 
searched; but Wilfred ought to turn 
up all right.’ 

Nevertheless, an unspoken dread 
gnawed each of us at the heart lest 
Wilfred should even now be suffering 
slaughter at the hands of some French 
peasant, and this uneasiness spread 
through the battery. It seemed that, 
with Wilfred, our luck was lost; a 
dozen bits and bridles disappeared; 
the best hand leader in the battery 
broke his leg; and two nights later 
there was a stampede in No. 1 Sec- 
tion’s lines, which kept the whole 
battery up for twenty-four hours 
bringing in the truant steeds. All of 
which misfortunes were laid to Wil- 
fred’s account. Though we received 
many expressions of condolence from 
the other batteries, the search for the 
missing pig was fruitless; and, mean- 
while, a bombshell was dropped 
when, a few days after the tragedy, it 
was announced that the original 
‘Wilfred,’ viz. the general, would 
inspect C Battery next morning. 

The whole battery was put on 
parade, the drivers set to grooming 
the nags, the gunners to polishing the 
guns, while we subs, wandered around 
trying to look busy, and the Major 
fretted and fidgeted, waiting for the 
general to ride up the village street 
and into our field. It was about noon 
when a scout brought the warning 
that the Brass Hats were past the 
square, and everyone redoubled his 
exertions. In common with the 
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captain and the other section com- 
manders I was nervously watching 
the gateway into the street, and 
already could hear the clop-clop of 
the approaching horses, when the 
miracle happened. As if starting from 
the ground, there suddenly dashed 
into the field a mud-plastered and 
disreputable hog. I saw the Major 
stiffen with surprise: Jenky run from 
the gun park and fall on his knees by 
the beast; while the Sergeant-Major, 
who had filled his lungs for a sten- 
torian ‘’Shun!’ exclaimed instead 
‘Wilfred! by gosh!’ In a moment the 
drivers dropped their brushes and the 
gunners their oily rags; the whole 
battery rushed to welcome the prodi-° 
gal. It was that old irredeemable 
Barnby, the Sanitary Orderly, who 
shouted ‘Three cheers for Wilfred!’ 
The cheers were ringing in the air 
when Wilfred Senior, with his Brigade- 
Major, rode on to the scene. 

Dear old Wilfred! Far from being 
offended at the general disorder, he 
seemed touched by the unexpected 
demonstration of affection for his 
name. Not perceiving the true object 
of the applause, he took the cheering 
for himself. Our Major ran up with 
bursting apologies, but the general 
cut them short. 

“It’s the spirit I like,’ he said. ‘And 
when a battery greets their general 
with his Christian name and three 
cheers, I know there’s nothing much 
wrong. I’m in a hurry to-day and I 
won’t look at the horse lines; you 
may dismiss the battery. By the way, 
-Major, have you a drop of that old 
Irish in your mess?’ 

That brought the house down, and 
the Major himself led three more 
cheers for ‘ Wilfred.’ Half the battery 
still thought it was the pig they were 
cheering, but the General rode out 
feeling the proudest man in the. 
world, 
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It was two days before Christmas 
that we sat in Madame Vevey’s 
kitchen, which served as our mess, dis- 
cussing the situation. - 

‘It’ll be awful if -he ever finds out 
who the real Wilfred: is,’ said Smith. 

‘Well,’ said the Major, ‘Wilfred 
will be killed and eaten by the day 
after to-morrow.’ i 

‘Eaten!’ cried Jenkins, in horror. 
‘Are you going to eat Wilfred?’ 

‘That was the idea, was it not?’ 
said the Major sarcastically. ‘Wilfred 
stuffed and set in a glass case 
won’t satisfy the men’s Christmas 
appetites.’ 

There was a knock, and the Ser- 
* geant-Major entered. He seemed a 
little perturbed. 

‘Sir, if you will excuse the liberty, 
sir, I’ve come on behalf of the N.C.O.s 
and men of the battery, sir. They 


think that the ’og Wilfred ’as brought 
us luck, you see, sir, and ’e’s a kind 


of mascot, and if ’e was lost or killed 
our bad luck would begin again. In 
fact, sir’ (he cleared his throat), ‘they 
wished, if you was agreeable, not to 
‘ave roast pork for Christmas dinner, 
sir.’ 

‘But what do they want, Sergeant- 
Major? We can’t get turkeys now, 
you know.’ - 

‘Well, sir, the battery (all except 
Gunner Woodcock, of course, sir) — 
the battery, as a ’ole, would rather 
not ’ave a Christmas dinner at all, 
sir, than eat the ’og Wilfred, sir.’ 

‘In that case preserve him by all 
means,’ said the Major. ‘Put a silver 
collar round his neck if you like, build 
a special sty, and set a special guard 
over him.’ 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

“Wait a minute. Perhaps he’d be 
safer in the court outside our mess 
than in the horse lines. These cavalry 
next us-are hungry beggars, are n’t 
— Hullo— Lord!’ (He opened the 
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door on the court.) ‘What is this, 
Sergeant-Major?’ 

The little French courtyard was 
packed. 

‘It’s the ’ole battery, sir, waiting 
to ’ear the ’og’s fate, sir.’ 

‘Tell ’em his life is pardoned.’ 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

The door closed, and next moment 
we heard an indescribable uproar 
outside. 

‘Strange, the way they take to that 
pig!’ said the Major. 

‘Not a bit,’ said Jenkins. ‘It’s a 
lovable animal, clean and quite human 
in his instincts. I never met amore 
gentlemanly pig.’ 

Which was clearly the general 
sentiment, for he became the favorite 
of the battery, and men made pil- 
grimages from three brigades to 
admire Wilfred. Needless to say we 
were named ‘Qg Battery,’ and pork 
was metaphorically thrown in our 
teeth for weeks after. But the men 
seemed to think it was worth it, and 
what the rest of us officers lacked in 
warmth of appreciation was more 
than made up by the enthusiasm of 
Jenky, who tended Wilfred like a 
brother. What we were to do when 
we went on the march was a disputed 
question; Jenkins was of the opinion 
that Wilfred should march in rear of 
the trumpeter, and in front of the 
Sergeant-Major. 

‘And wear a Sam Browne belt and 
regulation spurs,’ remarked the Major 
thoughtfully. 

We decided in the end that: the 
mess cart would be the only vehicle 
possible, and in the mess cart Wilfred 
accompanied us when we trekked 
south. For several weeks we were in 
action, and being with the guns I saw 
nothing of the pig, who was at the 
Wagon Line. But it was the recog- 
nized thing, when the Sergeant-Major 
came up with the ammunition wagons, 
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to greet him with ‘How’s Wilfred?’ 
And when he answered ‘In the pink, 
sir,’ we felt the satisfaction of those 
whose fortune is assured. 

And then the end came. One night 
a Boche plane crossed over and 
dropped a bomb in C Battery horse 
lines. There was little damage done, 
and no men or horses were hit; but 
when day broke, Wilfred was seen to 
be scattered in several fragments over 
the field. The men mourned over the 
pathetic remains, and I verily believe 
would have liked a military funeral in 
his honor, with gun-carriage, Union 
Jack, and firing party, all complete. 

We sat down sadly to dinner in our 
dugout that night. Jenkins was quite 
broken-hearted, and even the Major 
was depressed. We had had such 
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exceptional luck for so long, and now 
this seemed to put an end to it. A 
telephonist entered with a message. 

‘Another night shoot, I suppose,’ 
said the Major wearily. He opened 
and read the slip of paper, and 
suddenly broke into uncontrollable 
laughter. 

‘Read it, Jenky, read it!’ 

Jenkins stood up and read it out: 

‘The C.R.A. wishes to send a sin- 
cere expression of his sympathy to C 
Battery in the untimely decease of 
Wilfred.’ 

‘Then he did know!’ cried Jenky; 
‘the sportsman!’ 

And in general mirth we clicked 
glasses to the health of ‘Wilfred the ~ 
General,’ and the memory of ‘ Wilfred 
the Hog.’ 


THE GERMAN BLACK SEA FLEET 


For all practical purposes the 
Russian Black Sea Fleet has passed 
into the possession of the enemy. Ac- 
cording to the information available 
it consists of two first-class battleships 
and three smaller battleships of an 
older type, probably three light 
cruisers, a flotilla of gunboats, several 
flotillas of destroyers, and the volun- 
teer fleet of auxiliary cruisers. The 
ships of the Black Sea Shipping 
Company are available for transport. 
The number of submarines is uncer- 
tain. It is theoretically possible to 
send the parts of submarines overland 
from Germany to Constantinople, as 
they have been sent to Trieste in the 
Adriatic. Presumably the Goeben is 
also available for service by this 
time. A powerful squadron of capital 


ships with their complementary units 
is therefore in existence in the Black 
Sea, potentially threatening the Allied 
naval forces in the Mediterranean. 
The two thousand miles of sea sepa- 
rating Gibraltar from Port Said are a 
main strategic line and the most 
important trade route in the world. 
Hitherto during the war the Allied 
Navies have exercised control in the 
Mediterranean, a control partly nulli- 
fied by the action of enemy sub- 
marines. Although the Russian Black 
Sea Fleet was unable to pass the 


‘Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, it 


inflicted considerable damage upon 
enemy vessels, and was of material 
use to the Russian Armies in Asia 
Minor. The Turkish Navy was hardly 
worth consideration. But now that 
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the Germans control the Black Sea 
and with their Allies, the Turks, com- 
mand the exits from the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Marmora, the position 
is wholly altered, and altered to the 
disadvantage of the Allies. Instead of 
a friend upon the flank of the enemy, 
the Allies are menaced by a powerful 
German squadron. 

It is said that the fortifications of 
the Dardanelles have been greatly 
strengthened. Access to the enemy is 
obviously made impossible to the 
Allies, but access to the Aigean Sea 
is assured to the German Black Sea 
squadron. In the Adriatic, Austria- 
Hungary keeps a small and a some- 
what heterogeneous fleet, consisting, 
since the recent exploit of the Italian 
navy, of two, or possibly three, first- 
class battleships and nine older battle- 
ships. The obvious course would be 
that the Black Sea and Austrian fleets 
should combine, when they would 


make a sufficiently formidable force. 
It is, of course, impossible to discuss 
in what the naval forces of the Allies 


consist. So far, the Austrian navy 
has seldom left harbor, where it serves 
as a covering force for the German 
and Austrian submarine flotillas. The 
mastery of the Adriatic remains in 
dispute between the Austrian and the 
Italian navies. Italy suffers under the 
disadvantage of lacking naval bases 
_ along the whole of her eastern coast 
from Venice to Brindisi, whereas 
Austria has Trieste, Pola, Fiume, and 
Sebenico, and the numerous small 
harbors and sheltered waters of the 
islands fringing the Dalmatian coast. 
That seaboard is well suited to sub- 
marine warfare. Submarines can enter 
the Mediterranean from the Adriatic, 
through the Strait of Gibraltar, and 
through the Dardanelles. 
The London Post 
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The Russian Admiral, Kanin, be- 
fore the revolution, in the course of a 
conversation with a correspondent of 
the Nove Vremya, said that the 
strategic task of the Russian Baltic 
fleet was to protect the right flank of 
the Russian army against an envelop- 
ing movement of the German fleet. 
‘What,’ he asked, ‘would be the 
situation of the army if the Germans 
now occupied Riga and the entire 
Gulf of Riga?’ That situation subse- 
quently arose, and now Germany 
holds the sea at the other end of the 
strategic line as well. Her route to 
the Near East is continuous by land 
and sea, and her command of the 
Black Sea effectually establishes her 
authority over the Ottoman Empire. 
Germany holds Constantinople at her’ 
mercy. In the Mediterranean itself, 
a part of the Mitteleuropa scheme 
was to give Austria-Hungary access 
to the A®gean Sea through Serbia, 
with the possession of Macedonia and 
the port of Salonica. That port is 
held by the Allies, but it is of course 
open to attack from the sea. Since the 
wars of Napoleon the construction of 
railways throughout Europe has given 
to land warfare much of the advantage 
of mobility which was formerly the 
sole prerogative of sea warfare, and of 
which the Central Powers have made 
full use. But the advantage of rail- 
ways ends at the coast, where the 
power or powers controlling the sea 
hold the decision. It is therefore to 
the interest of the Central Powers to 
establish themselves as strongly as 
possible in the Mediterranean. For 
the moment, however, their object 
must be to dispute the control of the 
Mediterranean now exercised by the 
Allied fleets, and if not to destroy 
their supremacy seriously to weaken it. 





THE NEW STAR 


Tue record of some mighty event 
in the vast spaces of the universe has 
just come to light in the birth of a 
new star. To measure the distance at 
which this star was poised before it 
underwent its extraordinary change 
were idle. Distances in the standards 
of stellar space are so great that the 
imagination ceases to react to their 
enunciation. They are so great that 


light with its enormous speed is - 


always years late in its record, and 
this new star that we see was born and 
died, perhaps, in the days of Eliza- 
beth, perhaps at the Norman Con- 
quest, perhaps as a sign and seal of 
the birth of recorded history. Stellar 
wonders have never been wanting in 
the greatest days of the world. Hal- 
ley’s comet has earned an undying 
fame in the Bayeux Tapestry from 
the fact that it threw its golden 
miracle across the sky when the Nor- 
mans were landing in England, and, 
though shorn a little of its mystery 
now that we can chart its appear- 
ances and point our telescopes at the 
exact spot in the sky at which it will 
make its next visit, the beauty of its 
coming is not less. It was Halley’s 
comet, again, that men thought to be 
a portent of the rise of Mahomet II 
in 1456; and each seemed the more 
terrible from the coincidence. 

But comets are orderly bodies as 
compared with new stars. Nove, or 
temporary stars, appear unexpectedly 
in the heavens. Their coming is 
unheralded; their going unmarked. 
Comets we can predict. We can plot 
their paths, estimate their velocities, 
and fathom their problems. The true 
new star is a thing of a few days, and 
is more easily noted by the amateur 
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watcher of the skies. Nova Aquile, 
the new star of the Eagle Constella- 
tion, was discovered by one of those 
who keep a nightly vigil before the 
wonder of the stars. It was observed 
first not long before midnight June 7, 
in Aquila, in that gleaming train of 
stars which we call the Milky Way, 
where indeed most new stars are 
found. The professional astronomer 
busily intent upon some tiny plot in 
the sky missed its sudden effulgence, 
and it became almost at once one of 
the brightest stars in the sky. Its 
light seemed to wax and wane, 
though whether this was a_ true 
change or merely the effect of the 
constant atmospheric currents it is 
impossible to say. It has been watched 
carefully since its first appearance. 
Few stellar phenomena have been so 
well watched, and its changes and 
brief history are being pieced together. 
It flared up during the day of June 
8th, and its later changes do not seem 
to have been so great as these that 
went on without any watch. But on 
the night of June 9th it seemed 
brighter even than Vega. 

Even a new star has its history, and 
since the photographic records have 
been kept we are able to read a frag- 
ment of the history of the stars. In 
the Algiers Astrographic Chart and 
Catalogue there is a star, photo- 
graphed in June, 1895, and August, 
1909, with which the new star may 
agree. It was then a faint star and 
with a considerable constancy in the 
three photographs which may show 
its phases. At present it is impossible 
to establish the identity of Nova 
Aquile with the three photographs, 
and even if we could do so, we are 








little nearer to the heart of the problem 
it raises. There are some who think 
that a new star is the product of the 
collision of two others. A third body 
arises from the collision and flames 
up, only to die down again suddenly. 
The shortness of the life of a new star 
is one of the great supports of this 
theory. Another suggested explana- 


tion is that the gaseous envelopes in a- 


partial collision give rise to the 
brilliant flare, and we know of the 
existence of these gaseous streams in 
space. A third hypothesis is that the 
phenomenon is caused by the rush of 
a small body through a gaseous mass. 
But there are objections to all these 
hypotheses, though it is notable that 
all agree in attributing the phenome- 
non to a collision of some sort. Some 
students even admit the full collision 
theory when two dead suns, under the 
influence of gravitational attraction, 
rush together at an incredible speed 
and send their dull surfaces into wild 
conflagration. But the phenomena 
are too great and too evanescent to 
be due to that cause. Such brilliant 
flares would not be produced in a 
collision of two’ great masses, or if 
produced would be more lasting. 
There is a theory of the ‘canali’ of 
Mars which makes these symmetrical 
lines due to the gravitational pull of a 
planet growing nearer and ever nearer, 
and causing tidal distortions in the 
Martian crust. In the case of cooling 
suns with hot matter in their interiors, 
some such tidal disturbance as the 
two bodies approached would act as 
the release, and in the sudden out- 
ward flow of heated vapors we should 
have phenomena similar to those 
disturbances which periodically agi- 
tate the sun’s surface. Needless to 
say, the scale of such disturbances in 
these distant and dying suns would be 
incomparably greater. The surfaces 
or surface for a short space might 
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vary very considerably with greater 
and lesser flares until the ‘sun’ died 
into that cold and inert mass, of 
which there are probably so many 
examples in space, like the moon, 
which shines a constant reminder of 
the evolution of worlds. This sudden 
and almost instantaneous outburst is 
borne witness to by the latest weapon 
of scientific astronomy. The spectro- 
scope shows a fairly reliable and uni- 
form history of new stars. There is 
evidence of a great outburst of 
hydrogen in all nove. The presence 
of helium is observed, and finally the 

stars give the familiar nebula spec- © 
trum. In the case of Nova Persei, 
which was discovered in the morning 
of February 22, 1901, the life cycle 
of a nova was followed. Before that 
time nove had been seen only after 
their maxima were passed. and when 
they were already on the decline. 
Nova Persei was found on the lower 
side of its maxima, and it was followed 
as it suddenly burst from below the 
twelfth magnitude to the second in 
about a day. It first showed the 
presence of hydrogen and helium; but 
by July the nebula spectrum was 
seen. In the following month a vast 
spiral nebula was observed, to which 
apparently the nova had given birth. 
There is in the nove this strange 
approach of the termini of stellar life. 
Nove are probably dying suns which, 
under great stress, due to the tidal 
strains caused by another passing 
sun, give out these last flickers of 
life before falling back into that 
army of spent suns which, from, the 
estimated density of stellar distribu- 
tion, ought to exist somewhere in 
space. But these flickers which long 
afterwards shine to the wonder of 
watchers upon the earth, go through 
an evolutionary process that. results 
in a stage. having clear and, marked 
resemblance with — those :.glowing 
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nebule which stand on the threshold 
of the cosmic process. If this should 
be the case, we have a picture of a 
material universe that is always dying 
and ever becoming. The vast worlds, 
some without doubt supporting or- 
ganic life (though whether any have 
intellectual life we do not know), 
some glowing suns so large that no 


life could exist as near them as the- 


earth is to our sun, some cooling 
suns, are all pursuing a definite course 
in a majestic evolutionary process. 
Near to their death they throw off, 
perhaps, some nebulous matter, re- 
producing, as it were, by fission. The 
nebula then starts the life cycle of a 
star, expanding and then gradually 
condensing. 

Something of this sort it may be we 
are witnessing now; or rather we see 
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its records now, for the event has long 
since passed. The parent and original 
star has long since faded to its primi- 
tive suburban quality. This brilliant 
outburst was but the flicker of a 
moment. Somewhere perhaps we may 
have a new meteor shower or may 
find a hitherto uncharted star that 
took its rise in that great emission of 
glowing gas. But this will only be 
seen when the present age is buried 
under the dust of centuries. Nova 
Aquile, with its reddish-yellow color, 
is one of the brightest nove ever seen, 
and whatever be the nature of the 
extraordinary event which produced 
this effect, we know that its magni- 
tude is of an order to turn this 
world and its tiny interests and 
quarrels into an ant-hill on a limitless 
expanse. 


THE OLD FOLKS AND THE WAR 


BY GEORGE R. SIMS 


WE realize most of us, what:the war 
has meant and still means to youth 
and to middle age. Its tragedy and 
its sorrows have become part of our 
everyday life. We know how splendid- 
ly and how gallantly the young man- 
hood of the Empire has answered the 
great call; how, bidding a tender 
good-bye to the dear ties of home, it 
has gone with undaunted heart and 
head erect to fling itself fearlessly into 
the fury of the fray. 

We know how willingly and whole- 
heartedly our young womanhood has 
volunteered for sisterly service in the 
hospitals and in the camps, and how 


bravely it has dared the perils that 
the new methods of warfare carry far 
behind the battle front. We have 
seen our young womanhood lay aside 
the feminine arts and crafts and 
employments of peace to take up 
without a murmur the sterner tasks 
of war. We have seen it not only carry 
on the work of war, but fill the 
places of men in our commercial under- 
takings and our industries, on the land 
and on the railways. We have seen 
it reinforcing the police, assuring the 
continuance of the passenger traffic 
of the streets, and saving the postal 
system from confusion and delay. 
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We know with what brave hearts 
the young wives of the Empire have 
borne the pangs of parting and the 
ceaseless anxiety of the long years of 
war. We know how terrible has been 
the strain upon the mothers and 
fathers of the Empire, whose sons are 
at bay with a raging and ruthless foe 
on land and sea. 


But few of us have quite realized: 


the extent to which the world tragedy 
has affected the aged men and women 
who are nearing the journey’s end, 
and who, as the war drags on, begin 
to fear that their eyes may never 
again see the land they love at peace. 
They have bravely endured the long 
years of alternate hope and fear, and 
now they are straining their eyes 
through the darkness, watching for 
the first faint glimmer of light which 
will herald the dawn. 

Youth that survives the toll of 
battle can find comfort in the knowl- 
edge that the happy days will come 
at last, and that in all that those 
happy days will mean it will have its 
share. 

The middle-aged have still a fair 
chance of knowing again the calm 
joys and peaceful pleasures of the pre- 
war days. They have had to endure 
the long hours of darkness, but for 
them the sun will shine again. Vic- 
tory may be delayed, but it will come 
at last and bring balm for all their 
wounds. They will know at least that 
the dear ones they have lost have not 
made the great sacrifice in vain. 

But the old folks are oppressed with 
the haunting fear that they will have 
to pass into the great silence with 
the fate of their beloved land and all 
they hold dear in it still trembling in 
the balance. They, too, have endured 
bravely. They have borne unmur- 
muringly the stress and privations 
that the conditions of war have 
brought upon us. They have been 
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sustained by their faith in the justice 
of their country’s cause and in the 
might and valor of the proud race to 
which they belong. But their eyes 
grow dimmer and their limbs more 
feeble, and their last days are dis- 
turbed and saddened by the thought 
that they may die and _ never 
know. 

Death would have had no terrors 
for them if they could have died with 
the Song of Simeon on their lips: 
‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation.’ It is the salva- 
tion of the Lord’s cause, the cause of 
Justice and Freedom, it is the glory 
of the people of the free land and of 
the people of their own race and blood 
that these patriarchs long to see ere 
they go hence. 

It is not of themselves they are 
thinking as the shadows gather. It is 
of the Imperial race to which they 
belong, of the great Empire that they 
know is now fighting for its very 
existence, and of the free and happy 
land in which their long and useful 
lives had been spent so peacefully. 

In the evening of their days, with 
their life’s work done, their task ac- 
complished, the rest and peace that 


. should have been theirs have been 


denied them. The cry of battle has 
resounded in their ears. Many of them 
have lived on to see the young of their 
blood — those who answered the call 
of King and Country — pass to the 
tomb before them. 

They have found themselves linger- 
ing in a world filled with the horrors 
of war, a war in which the hosts of 
tyranny, armed with every murderous 
device, seek to'slay or enslave the free 
peoples. From a world at war with 
this tyranny they themselves must 
soon pass, but in that world they are 
leaving their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. 
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They pray that they may. be per- 
mitted to linger here until the victory 
of freedom over tyranny has been 
achieved. They pray that they may 
be spared until their eyes have seen 
the salvation of the world, and until 
their hearts have been eased of all 
fear for the future of their land and 
their loved ones. 

This is what I hear from the lips of 
the old folks who talk to me of the 
war. ‘Will those I leave behind me 
ever know again the happy, peaceful 
England in which I had lived my life 
until this terrible war came, and in 
which I once hoped and believed that 
I should die?’ 

The old folks whose summons comes 
now are not only passing into the un- 
known. They are leaving the un- 
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known behind them. We cannot 
blame them for their- haunting fear 
of the future. It is an unselfish: fear, 
for they themselves have nothing: to 
gain or lose by the fortunes of war. 
The suspense that harasses and em- 
bitters their last hold on life is not 
due to any lack of faith in their 
country’s will to win or. ability to 
win. It is the result of that hope 
deferred which tells even upon. men 
and women in the full possession of 
their mental and physical powers. 

The old folks know that, with every 
hour their one great hope is delayed, 
their chance of knowing the. joy of 
its realization becomes more and more 
doubtful. It is this that has made the 
stress of the world war so heavy a 
burden for the old to bear. 


MR. DE LA MARE’S NEW POEMS 


‘Morttey’* is a book full of Mr. 
de la Mare’s familiar music — small 
poems that are like little bushes of 
thorns or flowers or leaves or red. 
berries, with a rhyme and rhythm as 
little insistent upon formality as the 
movements of a long-tailed titmouse. 
‘One gets an impression of ‘casualness, 
so little does he stress his metres and 
rhyme endings. He loves the music 
that is a rhyme only in spelling, and 
the music that is only a rhyme in the 
sound of the vowel. This gives great 
sweetness to a conventional verse 
form when he uses one, making it 
shine out like.a gleam of sunshine, 
before the soft. shadows of less certain 
sounds envelop it. For this reason 


* Motley. 
6d. 


By Walter de la Mare. Constable & 
Co., 3s. net. 


we find The Scribe, with its enchanting 
first lines: 


What lovely things 

Thy hand hath made: 
The smooth-plumed bird 
In its emerald shade, 
The seed of the grass, 
The speck of stone , 
Which the wayfaring ant 
Stirs — and hastes on! 


the loveliest thing in this or, indeed, 
in almost any book. 

It is Mr. dela Mare’s best work that — 
is most characteristic of him. His 
beautiful gentle genius is like one of 
those forlorn, palely bright sunsets 
at the end of a rainy day — the uncer- 
tainness of the revelation completes its 
charm. The poem To E. T., 1917, exem- - 
plifies his music and his tenderness: 
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You sleep too well — too far away, 

For sorrowing word to soothe or wound; 
Your very quiet seems to say 

How longed-for a peace you have found. 


Else, had not death so lured you on, 
You would have grieved — "twixt joy 
and fear — 
To know how my small loving son 
Had wept for you, my dear. 


Here and there in this book the 
awkwardness conquers the beauty, as 
in The Old Men, which again and 
again checks,.and puzzles us by the 
uncomfortableness of its words: 


Old and alone, sit we, 
Caged, riddle-rid men; 

Lost to earth’s ‘Listen!’ and ‘See!’ 
Thought’s ‘Wherefore?’ and ‘When?’ 


That is a verse that has to be seen to 
be understood. The intelligence of the 
Further on it 


ear is ignored in it. 
goes: 

And.one, with a lanthorn, draws near, 
At clash with the moon in our eyes: 
‘Where art thou?’ he asks: ‘I am here.’ 

One by one we arise. 


We get here an impression of casual- 
ness that passes into carelessness, and 
there are other poems which, by their 
inversions and_ rhymes . abandoned 
halfway, make one long for a more 
vigorous craftsmanship. 

But if in The Ghost, The Blind Boy, 
and one or two others Mr. de la Mare 
reminds us of a talent as. stumbling 
and unwinged as, Mr. Hardy’s, in the 
vast majority of, these poems he 
writes with a sweetness and tender- 
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ness that are his alone. If there is 
nothing quite so moving as The Mad 
Prince’s Song of Peacock Pie, there is 
in Motley, the poem that gives its 
name to the book, a revelation of 
sadness and bitter power that Mr. 
de la Mare’ has not more than hinted 
at in his other work. It is the finest 
poem in the book, the longest; a 
solitary poem, and yet entirely typical 
of his work. Here are two verses from 
it, the first and the third: 

Come, Death, I’d have a word with thee; 
And thou, poor Innocency; 

And Love — a lad with broken wing; 

And Pity, too 

The Fool shall sing to you, 

As Fools will sing. ... 

They ’re all at war! — 

Yes, yes, their bodies go 

"Neath burning sun and icy star 

To chanted songs of woe, 

Dragging cold cannon through a mire 

Of rain and: blood and spouting fire, 

The new moon glinting hard on eyes 

Wide with insanities! ... 

Motley_is. one of Mr. de la Mare’s 
poems that can be appreciated by 
itself. Most of the others must be 
read as part of a book, not taken one 
by one, if their fragrance is to be ap- 
preciated. There are few perfect 
flowers, but in a bunch (like cowslips) 
they.are exquisite. And as for perfec- 
tion, Mr. de la Mare’s readers love 
him too much, we fancy, to find many 


faults with him — just as the move- 


ments. of one’s, friends, give one more 
pleasure to -watch than the finest 
corps.de ballet in the. world. 





TO REDEEM THE WORLD! 


PRESIDENT WILSON is certainly 
master of: what the French call ‘le 
mot sonore.’ In answer to an official 
letter from his Secretary of State for 
War, informing him that between 
May 8, 1917, and July 1, 1918, one 
million American soldiers have been 
transferred to France with all their 
equipment, and only 291 men lost in 
an ocean infested with submarines, 
the President says, ‘The peoples of 
the United States rejoice to see their 
force put faster and faster into the 
great struggle which is destined to 
redeem the world.’ It is a great say- 
ing, worthy of a great man and a 
great octasion. 

The mere physical fact is a notable 
achievement of modern organization. 
Two years ago the United States 
was lapped in peace, anxious indeed, 
and irritated by the German conduct 
of the war, but siill without a thought 
of departing from its traditional 
policy of non-intervention in Euro- 
pean politics. With the incredible 
and insensate folly that is born of 
bottomless conceit, the Germans be- 
gan in February, 1917, their unlimited 
U-boat war; and in May the Ameri- 
cans began, not only to enroland drill 
an army, but to ship their troops to 
England and France. With justifiable 
pride the Secretary of War reports: 
‘The first ship carrying military per- 
sonnel sailed on May 8, 1917, having 
on board Base Hospital No. 4, and 
members of the Reserve Nurses 
Corps. General Pershing and his staff 
sailed on May 20, 1917.’ By July 1, 
1918, the numbers landed in France 
were a total of 1,019,115. ‘The total 
number of troops returned from 
abroad, lost at sea, and casualties is 
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8,165. Of these by reason of the 
superbly efficient protection which the 
navy has given our transport system 
only 291 have been lost at sea.’ And 
the German Government has told its 
people that the U-boat is master of 
the seas, that it is killing English 
commerce, and that it will cut the 
Americans off from the war! 

We heartily approve the American 
plan of publishing the facts. Had the 
British done this thing, it would have 
been smothered in secrecy: it would 
have been officially denied in Parlia- 
ment: and any newspaper that had 
published it would have been clawed 
by ‘Dora’ for giving information to 
the enemy. The Americans more 
wisely believe in publishing facts, 
knowing well that the German Higher 
Command will get them, but will try 
and keep them from their people. 
Will the American Secretary’s report 
and the President’s reply be allowed 
to be read in Germany? We said 
above that the physical fact was a 
great achievement: the moral fact is 
a still greater. In the second chapter of 
his history of the Seven Years’ War, 
Sir Julian Corbett has this passage: 
‘Besides the classification “defensive 
and offensive,” wars must be classi- 
fied in relation to their object. We 
thus get a class of war where the 
object is “limited,” and a class where 
it is “unlimited,” that is, a class of 
war which aims at securing some 
definite advantage, such as trading 
rights, pieces of territory, and the 
like, and a class which aims at the 
destruction of the enemy’s national 
power.’ And Sir Julian Corbett goes 
on to point out that the Seven Years’ 
War was begun by Newcastle as a 





TO REDEEM THE WORLD! 


limited war, for the delimitation of 
the Canadian frontier, and was con- 
tinued by Pitt as an unlimited war, 
for the destruction of the national 
power of France. The present war 
belongs to the unlimited category, 
for its object is not the acquisition 
of a piece of territory, or the 
rectification of a frontier, but the 
destruction of the military power of 
Germany, and the redemption of the 
world. 

A million American citizens, having 
drilled and equipped themselves as 
soldiers, have left their homes and 
business, and sailed across some three 
thousand miles of ocean, sown with 
mines and punctured by submarines, 
to redeem the world! And this is no 
idle boast, or flourish of rhetoric; for, 
disagreeable as it may be for Britons 
and Frenchmen and Italians to admit 
the fact, had it not been for these 
million Americans the war would 
have been lost, as the deserved 
punishment for forty years of demo- 
cratic claptrap and party politics. 
To redeem the world from lust, and 
lying, and cruelty, from the breach of 
treaties, from pillage and’ devasta- 
tion, from the murderers of Nurse 
Cavell, the sinkers of hospital ships, 
and the torturers of helpless prisoners 
innumerable, a million Americans 
arrive! Let us never again ask Presi- 
dent Wilson for a definition of his 
war aims: he has said it, with a ring 
of Puritan simplicity that will echo 
round the globe, and he will never 
say it again quite as well. The quick- 
witted Finns and the excitable Poles 
and Czechs may hear his word, and it 
will come to them as tidings of great 
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joy. The dreamy democrats of Russia 
will hear it, and they may tell the 
moujik, who cannot read or write, as 
he grubs the soil to stay the pangs of 
starvation, that a great army has 
come out of the West to redeem the 
world. But they who will certainly 
read and weigh every word of the 
American Secretary’s report and the 
President’s reply are the Kaiser and 
his son, and the glittering crowd of 
marshals and generals, who plotted 
this war, and the dingier ring of poli- 
ticians and journalists, who aided and 
abetted them. How will they feel 
about it, they who began by laughing 
at American intervention, and then 
denied the possibility of transporting 
an army across the Atlantic? What 
does Baron Kiihlmann think now of 
a Thirty Years’ War? And ex- 


- Admiral von Tirpitz and Ludendorff, 


what do they think of the redemption 
of the world? They may now begin 
to realize the truth of the saying of 
another great American —‘ You can- 
not fool all the people all the time.’ 
Mr. Gerard has pictured for us, in 
his second book, the wave of exulta- 
tion that swept over the German 
nation when the news of the sinking 
of the Lusitania was published. Only 
one Cabinet Minister and one high 
financier expressed to the American 
Ambassador their regret and their 
perception of the blunder that had 
been committed. Surely the German 
people must be stung by some divine 
or diabolical cestrus when they rejoice 
over the fact that the most populous, 
the richest, and the most intelligent 
democracy in the world has joined the 
ranks of their enemies. 





SEA JUSTICE 


M. RIVELLI, secretary of the French 
Sailors’ Federation, an equivalent to 
the powerful Trade Union of the 
British sailors and firemen of which 
Mr. Havelock Wilson is president, 
has announced that the French mer- 
chant seamen now join with their 
British comrades in the ostracism of 
Germany after the war. Broadly 
speaking, French and British sailors 
have declared that they will not work 
.with Germans, sail with Germans, or 
carry any goods to German ports. 
The rule is to be observed for a term 
of years, which is steadily increasing 
in proportion as German crimes at 
sea continue. What we anticipated 


would happen when Germany began 
submarine piracy is now occurring. 


The French look forward to a com- 
bination of the seamen of ‘all the 
free nations’ making an international 
brotherhood of the sea, from which 
Germany is quite definitely to be ex- 
cluded for a period of years. Whether 
or not that period will be extended 
depends upon the conduct of Ger- 
many. The sailors’ plan is something 
as new in international relations 
as are the German atrocities. The 
Barbary pirates and the corsairs of 
Algiers were .examples of organized 
piracy; with the deeds of the pirates 
of the Spanish Main most people 
are acquainted; but that a great 
European Power and a sovereign 
state should deliberately adopt the 
methods of the black flag as a rule of 
war was reserved for the apostles of 
Kultur. The fact that Germany is a 
sovereign state, and that piracy is 
practised under the flag of the Im- 
perial German Navy, has put the 
international jurist in a difficulty. 
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He is confronted, as. usual, with a 
case for which his elaborate arrange- 
ments did not, provide. The crime of 
the pirate and the crime of the Ger- 
man naval officers and men are one 
and the same. But because the 
Germans are acting under the orders 
of their sovereign, they are not to be 
punished. 

The penalty for piracy, by universal 
consent and universal practice, is 
death. But as the German is not 
legally declared to be a pirate, when 
he is captured he is treated as a 
prisoner of war. And from the legal 
point of view, no doubt, the system 
is very right and proper. Moreover, 
were the German treated as he 
deserves, there would, of course, be 
reprisals, and the sufferings of our 
unhappy prisoners would be increased. 
That is the situation. But the doc- 
trines of international jurists do not 
interest practical seamen. They own 
scant respect for a body of academic 
rules which are largely formulated by 
tedious foreign professors, and whose 
observance cannot be enforced. The 
iniquity of the German, in the sailors’ 
view, is not that he has infringed the 
law of nations or broken Hague Con- 
ventions, most of which were devised 
by Germans to the injury of England, 
but that he has violated the un- 
written laws of the brotherhood of the 
sea, and outraged the immemorial 
and humane sea tradition. That is 
the unforgivable sin which Germany 
must expiate. She has sunk merchant 
ships without warning, set their crews 
adrift in open boats hundreds of miles 
from land, fired on sailors after they 
had surrendered, drowned women and 
children, and (on one occasion at 
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least) taken men on board a sub- 
marine, grouped them on deck, and 
then submerged the vessel. Let it not 
be supposed, as it is argued by 
the feeble-hearted, that the German 
people are ignorant of these things. 
They rejoice in them. They gloat 
over them. They struck a medal to 
celebrate the sinking of the Lusitania. 
And they are cast out from the 
brotherhood of the sea. 

The seamen have not taken over the 
administration of the law. The law is 
helpless. All that the state can do, at 
present, is to declare war, and that 
was done by this country before the 
submarine campaign began, and since 
by the United States. What the sea- 
men have done is to assert their 
personal rights. There is no law com- 
pelling a man to work with or sail 
with a German. No man can be forced 
to sign on for a voyage to a German 
port. Nor can any government pre- 
vent the Germans from receiving the 
punishment decreed by the sailors of 
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free nations; and any government 
would be’ well advised to refrain from 
such an attempt. There are’ some 
things honest men will not ‘stand; and 
the German at sea is one of them. 
Not for a generation, and very likely 
more than one, will the German put 
to sea without some peril to himself. 
When he struck at the brotherhood 
of the sea he struck at a power as 
wide as the sea, as strong and as 
pitiless. Seamen have long memories, 
and minds untainted by money, for 
money does not come their way: They 
cannot be bribed to trade: with the 
German: Were it no more’ than a 
matter’ of self-defense, the’ seaman 
would still be constrained’ to teach 
the German his lesson. There are 
people who argue that the prospect 
of receiving apart of their dues ‘after 
the: war’ encourages the’ poor mis- 
guided Germans to go on fighting. 
But whether they go on or not, they 
cannot undo the past. They will 
reap as they have sown. 


A:GERMAN PEACE 


Ir any of our pacifists contemplate 
the possibility of making reasonable 
terms with the Boche, they should 
first study the plight of Rumania, 
and should then reflect what the 
peace terms imposed by an undefeated 
Germany would be like. Annexations 
masquerade as ‘rectifications of fron- 
tier,’ indemnities are levied in some 
specious fashion by a number of so- 
called agreements, and economic sub- 
jection is carefully concealed. The 
cry of ‘No annexations and no 
indemnities,’ the idea of no ‘economic 


war after the war’ have been flouted 
by the Central Powers with all the 
cynicism and contempt which they 
would display towards a pliant and 
credulous peace conference. 

Despite the cry of ‘No annexations,’ 
our ally (and Rumania is still our 
ally) has lost the Dobrudja, and has 
lost it in part to her most deadly 
enemy, the Bulgar, though it is 
nominally ceded to the Central 
Powers. True, it is a province where 
races are inextricably mingled: Ru- 
manians and Russians, Germans and 
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Greeks, Turks and Tartars, Jews and 
gypsies compose its variegated and 
cosmopolitan population. During the 
past half-century some few thousand 
Bulgars have settled there and pros- 
pered, but they form less than one- 
seventh of the whole population, and 
the Rumanian settlers have in the 
same period increased in far greater 
proportion, and provide more than 
half of the inhabitants. They have 
developed the agriculture, fisheries, 
roads, and railways; and they con- 
structed the Tcernavoda bridge as 
the connecting link between the 
Dobrudja and the mother country. 
In losing a province to which they 
had established every claim the Ru- 
manians lost their most considerable 
port. Costanza forms the natural 
centre for the railroads and waterways 
which converge from the Danubian 
plains to the Black Sea. The town 
is of modern growth, and is built 


entirely with Rumanian capital and 
labor; the harbor is well constructed, 
and the quays are equipped with 
warehouses for the storage of grain 
and petroleum. Within easy reach 
of the port, provision is made for 


the amenities of social life: large 
hotels and a casino have been pre- 
pared for the pleasure-seekers from 
Bucharest or Jassy. And now this 
prosperous town is in other hands, 
though the kindly annexationists 
undertake to ‘provide the mainte- 
nance of a trade route for Rumania, 
through Costanza, to the Black 
Sea.’ 

Not content with a town and a 
province, the Central Powers have 
assumed entire control over the course 
of the Danube: they have revoked 
the international agreement as to 
navigation, and have appointed a new 
commission to regulate the mouths of 
the river, its lighting, harbors, and 
navigation. Added to this, all im- 
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provements are destined to benefit 
the German shipping companies, and 
though the improvements may in 
time revert to Rumania, they are to 
be enjoyed by the Germans in per- 
petuity and without any restrictions. 
Quite naturally, the Entente Powers 
have refused to recognize such an 
agreement. 

In addition to taking charge of 
navigation, the Central Powers have 
not left Rumania with a railway which 
she can rightly call her own. Ger- 
many is to have her resident repre- 
sentatives, who will supervise the 
permanent ways, construct the rolling- 
stock, regulate the use of material, 
and settle the railway rates in Ger- 
many’s favor. No doubt Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey will 
have such crumbs as fall from their 
ally’s table. 

Whether our pacifists consider that 
all this absorption of interests can be 
reconciled with the cry of ‘No annexa- 
tions and no indemnities’ it is impos- 
sible to say. But the tale of iniquity 
does not end here. Rumania’s com- 
mercial development has been securely 
bound up with the Central European 
system. Whatever may be her desires, 
she is compelled to give the most- 
favored-nation treatment to her con- 
querors. She has been deprived of the 
power to make commercial treaties, 
and has been compelled to renew 
her present agreements with Germany 
for a further term of years. Her 
petroleum industry, from which most 
of her revenue is derived, has been 
practically commandeered, lock, stock 
and barrel; she cannot raise export 
duties on her most profitable product, 
although the clause is mitigated (on 
paper) by a few worthless concessions. 

Agriculture has also passed from 
Rumania’s control, for the Central 
Powers have commandeered the whole 
of her surplus food for export. Not 
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only grain of every kind, but cattle, 
poultry, timber, and wool are in 
future destined for the use of those 
who have ravaged and destroyed the 
country and the crops. In addition, the 
German is allowed to absorb Ru- 
manian land on favorable and lengthy 
leases, which will eventually lead to 
the absorption of the vanquished by 
the victor. 

Not only have the Central Powers 
obtained dominion over the land, 
but they have reduced Rumania’s 
territory under the guise of a rectifi- 
cation of the frontier. On the western 
side Rumania has always been com- 
pelled to protect her passes against 
the Magyar, in whose territory dwell 
thousands of Rumanians. It was in 


order to liberate her kinsfolk that she 
entered the war, and with misguided 
zeal dashed down into the plains of 
Hungary, where lay her ambitions 
and herhopes. For the time being she 


has lost all, and more than all. Her 
frontier is pushed eastwards to the 
foot of the Carpathians; and she is 
deprived of the crests and the passes. 
But not content with a purely strategi- 
cal line, Hungary has insisted on 
filching considerable slices of Ru- 
manian territory, including some of 
the finest woodlands in Europe. Are 
there ‘no annexations’ when the 
strategical frontier has enveloped 
some 200,000 Rumanians, and added 
them to the Central Empires? Not 
according to Count Czernin. ‘The 
slight rectifications of frontier,’ said 
he, ‘are not annexations. Almost 
uninhabited regions as they are, they 
serve solely for military security.’ 

As some compensation for these 
drastic arrangements, Rumania is to 
have the fostering care of Germany. 
But she is first compelled to indemnify 
her enemies and numerous so-called 
neutrals for all the damage done by 
the German military measures. All 
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German civil servants are to be 
reinstated; and the German congre- 
gations and schools are to be re- 
established. Her magnificent forests, 
worth some £150,000,000 are to be 
used, at German discretion, as ‘in- 
demnities in kind.’ In order that her 
task-masters may not starve, com- 
pulsory cultivation is to be carried 
on by compulsory labor. 

It is hard to say what is left to the 
unfortunate victim, yet the German 
National Liberai Party claims for 


‘the conquerors an over-abundance of 


generosity. According to her enemies, 
Rumania has been allowed to retain 
her original individuality: she is still a 
nation. 

Yes, she is still a nation, though 
with little left but the name. How- 
ever there are men who will keep the 
spirit of nationality alive until the 
day when full restitution will be made. 
Those who signed the treaty, said 
Take Jonescu, may call themselves 
Rumanians, but their souls have 
always been German. Their evil work 
cannot live. Rumania has still a king 
and queen, and thousands of loyal 
Rumanians are dispersed throughout 
Europe. To them the Allies owe a 
debt of honor, and that debt must be 
paid. The noblest war aims are those 
which are most simple and most 
imperative: the complete and un- 
conditional restoration of Belgium, 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania. 

Before our pacifists commit them- 
selves wholly to a ‘peace by negotia- 


‘tion’ let them study the treaty, and 


ponder over the triumphant speech 
in which Von Kihlmann announced 
his success to the Berlin Chamber of 
Commerce. There they will see how 
their favorite theories can be twisted 
into any particular form by the logic 
of facts; and they will perhaps come 
to realize the insincerity of the 
notorious Reichstag resolution which 
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they welcomed less than a year ago. 
‘Self-determination.’ How can that 
be a reality as long as the German 
armies are in occupation, and the 
Rumanian Army is demobilized? ‘No 
annexations.’ That is easily brushed 
aside by geographical conditions. ‘No 
indemnities.’ Not in cash, certainly; 
but, as Von Kihlmann frankly says, 
‘the damages Rumania will have to 
pay under the legal treaty, and 
various other supplementary treaties 
and agreements, will amount to very 


considerable sums in the long run — - 
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sums which perhaps do not very 
substantially differ from that which 
might presumably have been ob- 
tained by officially demanding a war 
indemnity.’ 

And should our pacifists dream. of 
the days when the Central Powers will 
abandon war, they should turn over 
in their minds the significant sentence 
which states that the new. frontier 
was designed to ‘give the Austro- 
Hungarian troops thoroughly good 
positions in a possible future war.’ 

Such is a German peace. 


GERMAN OPINION ON THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 


[The following divergent accounts of the situation in Russia, which have 
appeared recently in the German press, seem to indicate that the confusion 
in Germany as to the actual state of affairs in the former Empire of the Tsars, is 
at least ‘as great as that which prevails in this country. The first was written 
by Hans Vorst, a staff-writer on the Berliner Tageblatt, and appeared in that 
journal on June 19, 1918; the second appeared on June 14, 1918, in the 


Internationale Korrespondenz, 
Social-Democrats.] 


I 


From Russian governmental circles, 
I have received a detailed account 
of the domestic situation in Russia, 
which I am reproducing here in an 
abbreviated form and, naturally, with- 
out expressing a personal judgment 


as to its accuracy or completeness. ° 


Our sources of information are so 
inadequate that the revolutionary 
proceedings in Russia are hidden from 
our eyes by a thick veil. Nevertheless, 
the following summary, based upon 
Russian official material, may assist 
in forming an opinion of the situation. 
In any case it gives the skeptical 
reader a picture of the plans which 


which represents 


the ‘Jingo’ wing of the 


the leading minds of the Soviet 
government are following. I adopt 
the form of a direct statement: 


We have no intention of glossing 
over the situation. The administra- 
tive and economic reconstruction of 
the Soviet Republic is an extraor- 
dinarily difficult and tedious process. 
The disorganization of all political 
and economic machinery, which ex- 
isted when we came into control, 
increased during the early period of 
Soviet rule on account of the funda- 
mental. transformation of ‘the whole 
system which occurred after the 
November revolution. It would be 


‘much easier to impose an arbitrary 
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form of government from above. We 
cannot even discuss such a proposal. 
The new organization of society 
will not make any appreciable prog- 
ress until it is built up from below, 
and until the periphery of the nation, 
which is the country section, codper- 
ates fully with the central govern- 
ment. In a nation whose territories 
are as extended as ours, this process 
requires much time. 

Immediately after the November 
revolution, there were extensive re- 
gions where the old régime continued, 
while in other large territories a new 
and independent administration was 
erected, and still other territories were 
completely separated from the central 
government and had practically no 
administration whatever. Only grad- 
ually did a uniform Soviet organiza- 
tion spread over the country and 
perfect the necessary instruments of 
administration in each district and 
locality. It was not until this was 
accomplished, that we could begin the 
labor of bringing these local institu- 
tions into relatien with the central 
body and of unifying their work and 
their authority. 

This first task is now practically 
accomplished. During May -several 
conventions were held in Moscow, to 
discuss important questions relating 
to the administration of the govern- 
ment, to economic measures, to jus- 
tice, finance, industry, education, and 
the like. The Soviet organizations 
from all parts of the Empire, including 
even Turkestan, Vladivostok, and 
Baku, sent specially qualified men as 
their representatives to these con- 
ferences. They worked out pro- 
grammes, the practical value of which 
is suggested by the fact that they 
embody the lesson taught by the 
broad experience which the members 
of the conferences had acquired from 
actual service in their own localities. 
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Consequently the scheme of organiza- 
tion and labor laid down by the 
congresses corresponded to the actual 
needs of these localities in a definite 
and positive way. They were derived 
from practical experience and re- 
sponded to the needs of the people. 
A central office or advisory council 
controls each special ‘sphere, directs 
the labor of the local organizations, 
and acts as a clearing-house for in- 
formation. The administrative and 
economic machinery for administering 
the whole territory of the Soviet 
Republic is practically finished. The 
second great task that now faces us 
is to put this machinery into effective 
and useful operation. 

We have already accomplished con- 
siderable, even in this field; and we 
are convinced that, so far as the 
domestic situation is concerned, we 
have overcome the heaviest initial 
difficulties and are now rapidly ap- 
proaching something better. The 
worst period was during January and 
February. For instance, the condition 
of our most important railway trunk 
lines kept getting worse up to Janu- 
ary. Since March there has been 
rapid improvement, of which we have 
statistical evidence. 

The situation is similar in other 
fields. This may be illustrated by one 
of our industrial regulations which 
has encountered especial skepticism 
in Western Europe. I refer to the 
results of the regulation of factories 
by the workers and the nationali- 
zation of industry. Such measures 
naturally require time for their 
systematic and uniform application. 
At first, we encountered special diffi- 
culty from the boycott inaugurated 
by technically trained men and en- 
gineers. This lasted until March, 
when a conference of representatives 
of thirty-eight technical and engi- 
neering societies adopted a resolution 
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placing their services at the disposal 
of the government, without com- 
mitting themselves to its political 
views. 

The workers everywhere are regu- 
lating industry. This originally caused 
many misunderstandings and dis- 
putes, most of which are now being 
avoided as a result of experience. For 
example, when regulation by the 
workers was inaugurated, many of 
the latter thought they were not 
required to obey orders of their skilled 
foremen and scientific superiors. The 
workmen themselves, however, soon 
saw that this was necessary, and now 
it is the general rule that the technical 
orders of the administration are to 
be followed unconditionally, and that 
there is no recourse against them, 
except through formal complaint and 
investigation. Later, when the system 
of private profit is completely elimi- 
nated, we shall be able to substitute 


administration by the workers, for 
regulation by the workers. : 
The nationalization of industry is 


naturally in its first stages. At 
present we have three types . of 
factories. In the first place there are 
numerous factories that are still 
private property. They no longer 
pay dividends, and their. surplus 
earnings are turned intc the public 
treasury. The management continues 
in its position because in some cases 
it does not own the undertaking but 
is employed by a corporation. In such 
instances, we pay the managers their 
former salaries. Where the manager 
and the proprietor are one and the 
same person, he stays at his post in 
the hope that the Soviet government 
will collapse, and that private prop- 
erty will be restored. The second type, 
which is now far the more common, 
consists of factories that have already 
been turned over to the public, but 
have not been centralized, and are 
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administered and operated by local 
councils of working men or by local 
Soviets. The third type, which it is 


‘proposed to make universal, is repre- 


sented by factories that are now public 
property, in which operations have 
been centralized for the whole Empire. 
To this group belong paper mills, 
sugar mills, and tobacco factories. 

We realize very clearly that we 
must increase production to the 
utmost, if we are to escape from our 
present serious economic situation. 
Our system of administration, when 
completely established, offers the best 
means for accomplishing this. For 
instance, within the territories of the 
Soviet Republic there were altogether 
forty-three paper mills. We dis- 
covered that thirteen of these mills 
produced eighty per cent of all the 
paper made; consequently we decided 
to close the other thirty factories, to 
establish a central accounting office, 
to keep in operation only the thirteen 
most productive establishments, and 
to create a new organization for 
managing them. Such a_ system, 
which effects the greatest economies 
in production, is easily introduced by 
us, since we encounter no obstacles 
due to private ownership. In addition 
to the branches of industry already 
mentioned, we are just extending the 
same form of organization to the 
entire iron indusiry. 

But without this general centraliza- 
tion we have in several cases attained 
appreciable results. A few statistical 
examples will show this. The union 
at Makejevka was raising only 58,000 
poods of coal a day during the latter 
part of the Kerensky period. Now we 
are producing 93,000 poods, although 
the number of miners has decreased 
from 20,000 to 13,000. The Russian- 
Belgian Iron Works at Jenakijevo, on 
the border of the Don country, pro- 
duced under Kerensky’s government 
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only 70,000 poods a day; they are 
now producing 110,000 poods a day. 
The locomotive department of the 
Sormovo factory made seven loco- 
motives a month in the days of the 
Imperial government. During the 
eight months of the first revolution- 
ary period its average output was 
four and one-quarter locomotives a 
month. It has since increased to six. 
A similar situation exists in the Urals, 
where for.a time all manufactur- 
ing undertakings stopped operations. 
Now, however, work has been re- 
sumed, so that the production for the 
first four months of this year equals 
the output for the same period last 
year. Likewise, the great Brjansk 
works are again in operation. 

These reports are not designed to 
create great expectations or to paint 


things in a rosy color. Many factories. 


and many branches of industry show 
no favorable results as yet. The 
situation of Russian manufacturing in 
general is still deplorable. The au- 
thoritative figures which we present 
merely show that we have succeeded 
in getting work started again, and 
are now beginning to make an impres- 
sion on the situation. 


Il : 


A German citizen, who does not 
belong to our party, but is sympa- 
‘thetic toward it, wrote us from 
Moscow, early in June: 


During the four weeks that I have 
been here, I have had an opportunity 
to get an insight into the Russian 
situation. In fact there is no longer 
any central authority in Russia; there 
are simply the local authorities set up 
by uncontrolled and uncontrollable 
bodies of men who obey the Moscow 
central government so far as they 
see fit, or so far as the Moscow gov- 
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ernment has soldiers enough to re- 
place disobedient Soviets by obedient 
ones. 

In practice, there is no longer any 
law — neither civil nor penal. So far 
as the authority of the bayonet goes, 
which is mainly in the city, there is an 
arbitrary government, such as I have 
never heard of elsewhere. Here in 
Moscow great numbers of people are 
shot daily without any trial, on ac- 
count of anti-revolutionary acts. 

The censorship of the newspapers is 
stricter than it ever has been any- 
where else in the world. Since yester- 
day all newspapers have been for- 
bidden, with the exception of the 
strictly Bolshevik sheets. The food 
situation is miserable, and the pre- 
vailing disorder justifies the general 
fear that we shall soon face actual 
famine. Transportation conditions 
are indescribable. If a man wishes to 
ship a car of goods, he must first get a 
permit from the central government, 
then from the local government, and 


finally from the railway administra- 


tion. But all this does not help him if 
he does not bribe everyone, from the 
lowest to the highest. After a car has 
been dispatched, there is no certainty 
that it will arrive at its destination 
unless it is watched by armed guards. 
A resumption of commerce to any 
extent is accordingly impossible. 

In the country, nothing is certain. 
Apart: from the fact that districts are 
seceding almost daily, like the Kuban 
district and the Caucasus, no one 
knows what is going on in Turkestan 
or along the Volga. In Samara and 
Saratov there are constant disorders, 
in which anarchists and counter- 
revolutionists alternately get the up- 
per hand. Lately, the railway has 
ceased to operate. Siberia is almost 
completely independent, and partly 
in the hands of banks of Semenovists, 
who are supported by the Entente. 
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At the present time, the Czecho- 
Slovac battalions are in control of 
Pensa. They have got possession of 
the money plates and press, and are 
just now reported to have been de- 
feated by government troops. Orders 
are out to shoot on sight any Czecho- 
Slovac caught with weapons in his 
hand. 

At Petrograd and Kostroma, hun- 
ger riots have occurred. The govern- 
ment has now issued public proclama- 
tions calling for the formation of 
armed bands of working people, in 
order to requisition by compulsory 
measures the grain of the peasants. 

This is the internal situation viewed 
quite objectively. The picture which 
bourgeois residents paint is still more 
gloomy. They say that taxes are laid 
without any authority, and are so 
high that they amount to confiscation. 
We can understand this. The way in 
which the nationalizing of industry, 
of the banks, of transportation facili- 
ties, and of mines has been carried 
out is suicidal. According to official 
reports, only about ten per cent of 
the former force of operatives is now 
employed. Where the working people 
have taken over the management of 
factories, they have soon produced 
chaos; for naturally they understand 
nothing of business management. 

All the machinery of production 
is being systematically wrecked. The 
situation in the country is still: worse. 
The peasants have driven away the 
great landholders, and in doing this 
have made a clean sweep; burning 
barns, stables, and agricultural ma- 
chinery. No one expects existing 
conditions to continue. Since the 
peasants lack seed, and horses, and 
agricultural implements to work the 
land, they have divided up among 
themselves, and are frequently afraid 
to risk putting in a crop, for fear of 
wasting their seed and labor on 
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somebody else’s land, so that vast 
territories remain uncultivated. 

A decree has been issued to requisi- 
tion grain found in the hands of 
peasants, which provides ten years’ 
imprisonment for concealing grain. 
Peasants delivering their grain are 
assured of one-half the value of the 
amount requisitioned. But nobody 
pays the least attention to these 
decrees. 

All people, including the poorest 
of the population, have no other wish 
than to be free from the present reign 
of terror. Only a few faithful soldiers, 
mainly Lettish troops who are afraid 
to go home and who have possession 
of the supplies of weapons and muni- 
tions, keep the government in power. 

Dealing with such a government is 
practically impossible, because no 
official seems to know what his 
colleagues intend to do. 

As it looks now, and is universally 
anticipated, the days of the Bolshe- 
viks are numbered. The German 
Ambassador maintains absolute neu- 
trality, and has not intervened by act 
or word in the domestic affairs of 
Russia. The Entente, on the other 
hand, has ambitious plans, and in- 
tends to win again in the East what 
it has lost in the West. Since the 
Bolsheviks neither will nor can help 
them, they are allying themselves 
with the enemies of the government, 
especially the Social Revolutionists.: 
The Social Revolutionist government 
in Russia would be fatal to future 
friendly commercial relations with 
Germany, and apparently would be 
tantamount to a new war. But it is 
by no means certain that the Social 
Revolutionists will get control; and 
if they do, they will not stay in 
control very long. Russia is approach- 
ing a state of absolute anarchy, and 
no one can suggest a way of avoiding 


this, 
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WHEN the Misses Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, wrote their didactic ballad 
about the Meddlesome Matilda, they 
inaugurated a great tradition. They 
founded the cult of an inquisition — 
that of the inextirpable busybodies. 
These excruciating bores have un- 
fortunately been in full and unfettered 
swing, under the wing of the war. The 
old Athenians, whose ‘democracy,’ 
demanding leisure, postulated a popu- 
lation of slaves, were frank enough 
to confess that their pet vice lay in 
this direction, and they termed it 
officiousness or meddlesomeness ram- 
pant. We discern this truth in that 
company of prigs and weaklings which 
by a Gilbertian irony is at present 
assisting our rulers. Enthroned on the 
Seats of the Mighty, usurping their 
splendors, derogating from their dig- 
nity, they parade the perpetual motto 
of ‘After the war.’ The war itself — 
for existence, freedom, and honor— 
shamefacedly takes a back seat, while 
tragically it derides their travesties. 
They are so busy preaching and 
pouching, ‘idealizing’ and dealing, 
‘explaining’ and exploiting, that we 
grow deafened to realities. The sound 
of their own sermons intoxicates them 
—and after the sermon comes, of 
course, the collection for the Col- 
lectivist. Their heavy, lecturesome 
forefingers, pointing each discord in 
the up-to-date overture, wag and 
weigh on us all —a claptrap without 
excitement. It is Milton’s ‘overseeing 
fist” — a direct legacy from the Puri- 
tans. We are, each of us, to be meas- 
ured in stock sizes for their second- 
hand suits expensively advertised at 
a great reduction — in force, energy, 
fortune, and freedom. Almost every 


week one of these Paul Prys — it is 


the beauty of busybodidom — resigns, 


and we are getting resigned to their 
resignations. They meddle so much 
that they fall foul of each other. Noth- 
ing receives its right name and po- 
litical gerrymandering is the disorder 
of the day. Patriotism is twisted 
into propagandism, and propagandism 
means universal intrusion. Govern- 
ment is both an art and a business. 
It has become neither, but only an 
advertising agency to which no one 
but intermeddlers need apply. Thus 
a Committee of Safety invested with 
dictatorial powers has grown into a 
colossal coterie of aimless busybodies 
and ignorant sciolists. Extortion — 
nay, blackmail— by one exempted 
class and one privileged province — 
both the least patriotic and en- 
lightened — is perverted into ‘sacri- 
fice.’ Internationalism and a ‘ pooling’ 
of resources, which is a collectiviza- 
tion of vigor, is tricked out to signify 
the whole duty of man. The whimper 
of weakness masquerades as_ the 
strength of union, while a waste which 
would ruin any ordinary business is 
tolerated in the mismanagement of 
Great Britain— the greatest busi- 
ness, as well as the greatest centre, of 
the world. They meddle not only with 
our money and our lives, the old 
highwayman’s choice thus being pre- 
cluded, but with our minds and wills. 
A tax that yields only a fractional 
increase is treated as a divine dogma, 
if only it hits flagrantly a fractional, 
uncomplaining, thrifty, unprivileged 
part of the nation. Sympathy is 
alienated from them by the fiction 
that they are ‘rich,’ when their bur- 
dens are in many cases too great to 
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bear. Common sense is stifled by a 
pretense that they alone can shoulder 
the dead weight. And the sinews of 
supply are being stupidly paralyzed. 
Meanwhile the countless controllers 
blunder along their muddy, muddled 
path, and lose their way, which they 
trust to chance instead of to the com- 
pass, or even the primitive guides of 
the spheres. A press subsidizing and 
subsidized, servile and enslaving, ap- 
plauds and aggravates the evil. All 
is advertisement, or in other words, 
the sublime satisfaction of hearing 
yourself talk at the expense of your 
congregation — that ancient satisfac- 
tion which brought down the Tower 
of Babel, the Capitol of Rome, and 
the Acropolis. Even the Apostle 
waxed ironic over Democracy’s craze 
for such enervating novelties. What 


is everybody’s affair is nobody’s 
business, and that is the plain English 
of the matter — Jacks of all trades, 


masters of none. Yes, all these are 
men of push and go. Their ‘push’ is 
evident when a fresh ‘push’ threatens 
our depleted heroes in the West. 
Whither they are going is best known 
to the gibbering shades of Limbo. 

But busybodies are by no means 
confined to Downing Street or the 
departments which are daily feeding 
and fuddling more myriads of recruits. 
‘Matties,’ alas! abound in every 
parish and at every street corner. 
Every fad is posed as a war aim, every 
tatter of sham humanitarianism is 
pressed into war services. While the 
guns roar and the bayonets clash, 
paper constitutions and haloes are 
manufactured by the thousand. There 
is no shortage of such paper or of the 
smug hawkers who make their account 
by trading on it. The tiresome old 
spinster who made neglected mischief 
in days of peace, is now having the 
time of her life. She has been let loose 
in our midst. She sits on every con- 
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ceivable and inconceivable committee, 
both outside and in the House of 
Commons. She loads wounded sol- 
diers with useless attentions, and 
bedside blunders which are sometimes 
parried by such blunt sarcasms as 
that immortalized in the ribald story 
about the Russian’s name. She knits 
unmendable socks for the wounded. 
She wears numberless badges and 
uniforms, she troubles countless can- 
teens, and bruits the flimsiest scandals. 
She brandishes defiant notebooks and 
repulsive reticules, gossiping as she 
goes, and, unlike Paul Pry, she never 
prefaces her futile interlopings with, 
‘Do I intrude?’ She scours the high- 
ways, glaring with her gig-lamps, 
to worry with impertinent queries 
those devoted and hard-working girls 
who have surrendered everything for 
country. She is the government’s 
old-maid-of-all-work — and_ will es- 
cape conscription. She bothers the 
once poor out of their lives, and off 
their turned heads. And if she has a 
pet parson—as so often she has— 
the combination is overwhelming; to 
indulge their virtue none of us shall 
have any more cakes and ale. She 
orders the little children to come unto 


‘her and be Montessoried or Bol- 


shevized to death. She is a good 
woman in the worst sense of the word 
—and her name is legion. There is a 
terrible male intermeddler also who 
is always bellowing — not without 
reward — for ‘Reconstruction,’ by 
which he means a general game of 
blind-man’s-buff, and bluff, and a 
canonization of the Trade Union 
Junkerdom. And there are the other 
unsocial Socialists in all their bewilder- 
ing and least pleasing varieties, each 
anxious to sanctify envy and emascu- 
late effort. The last thing to fly out of 
Pandora’s box was hope. But in the 
face of these new Puritans, ever ex- 
claiming, ‘How naughty: do look,’ 
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ever unsettling and upside-downing 
by a whim caught at as reason, 
Prometheus himself would suffer in 
vain. 

We have merely sketched the 
faintest outlines of a nuisance which 
is fastening on us, though it is con- 
trary to the British spirit. Many other 
instances might have been added — 
the professional roarers for a lucrative 
Republicanism, the professional im- 
pugners of patriots because they 
trounce official disloyalty, the profes- 
sional prophets of trouble which they 
themselves manufacture, the pro- 
fessional Gallios, who wink at rebels, 
do all by stealth, and blush to find 
it fame! Doubtless Ahab may have 
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deemed Elijah a busybody —we will 
concede that much. But then these 
busy bodies are not Elijahs, and Elijah 
made nothing a year out of his 
denunciations. f 

Years ago there was a lonesome 
busybody who would patrol the parks 
with a sheaf of tracts in his hands 
that he might return rejoicing, after 
the conversion of buttonholed mar- 
tyrs. ‘How is your soul?’ he would 
ask the passers-by. One of them once 
retorted by, ‘Quite well, thank you; 
how is yours?’ It was a frivolous 
rejoinder, but effective, and levity is 
often the best reply to the minders 
(and would-be annexers) of their 
neighbor’s business. 
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IMAGINARY money is slow to change 
its face value. When we forgo a 
longish journey or a serious purchase, 
and thus turn an honest pound or 
two of imaginary money by our self- 
denial, its spending power is quite 
unaffected by the war. Two pounds, 
old value, seem to lie to our credit, 
and on the strength of it we shall be 
in danger of spending at least three in 
actual cash, allowing for the deprecia- 
tion. It is fatally easy just now to 
rake in imaginary coins, and the worst 
of it is, they have some occult power 
of burning a hole in the pocket. We 
cannot help believing that we have 
got them in reality, in spite of our 
bank books. So many facts contribute 
to this false faith. For instance, we 
cannot spend more than a given sum 
at the butcher’s. The difference be- 
tween our meat bill as it was and 


is, gives us in imagination quite a 
little income. Hospitality is cut off — 
some nice little lump sums fall into 
fancy’s coffer owing to that privation. 
We hardly have any holidays — that 
accounts for another imaginary haul. 
There is less need for smart clothes — 


_ $0 one can without extravagance take 


the obvious savings out in the quality. 
The money pours in, and then people 
with no imagination wonder why the 
shops are doing so well and why we 
see so much jewelry. How can people 
be so silly in war-time! The comment 
is just; but after all, it takes more than 
four years of war to alter human 
nature, and money seems to be almost 
as instinctive an incentive to the 
imagination as war. No children 
require to be taught to play either at 
‘shop’ or at ‘soldiers. They make 
shift with any stick when they want. 
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to parade with a gun or a sword, and 
with any small object when they pre- 
tend to pay fora purchase or to give 
change. We also are ‘like children 
in the market place’ — constantly 
making believe. 

But imaginary money is not only 
saved by imaginary economies; mem- 
ory lays it up in great store. The 
large class of people who have seen 
‘better days’ have a fund of it. 
Unfortunately, poor things, it bears 
no relation to their banking account. 
It is not represented in any silver or 
gold, and can offer no temptation to 
extravagance. Still, it gives them 
great pleasure. They can talk and 
think about it, and it yields what 
many people freely give their actual 
fortunes to obtain — a sense of social 
dignity. Recollected grandeurs add 
ornament to plain living. Dim recol- 
lections of a butler or a lady’s maid 
often give more comfort than their 
presence. Money rolls up quickly in 
imagination, and a moderate compe- 
tence becomes wealth as the years 
go by. 

There is another form of fortune 
for which we draw on our imagina- 
tion. We all have banks in the air, just 
as we have castles there. The pounds, 
shillings, and pence which come from 


these have nothing to do with memory’ 


or tradition; neither can we cheat our- 
selves into believing that such a 
fortune has any actual value. We 
spend it only in imagination, and asa 
rule how very well we spend it! What 
a large proportion we give away! How 
differently people act who have really 
got it in sordid investments! It is a 
very harmless plaything, this dream- 
money. No one ever does any harm 
with it. It goes to satisfy our sense 
of pity and our longing for benevolent 
power; it makes us patrons of art, 
travelers, and persons of experience 
and importance — all in imagination, 
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of course. The people who vow they 
have never wished to be rich must 
have very poor imaginations. They 
want to say, we suppose, that they 
would be sorry to take the means to 
be rich which commend themselves 
to many very honest persons, sorry 
to barter their whole leisure or forgo 
all their present inexpensive hobbies 
for its sake, sorry to work at high 
pressure or drill themselves till they 
can absolutely command their own 
attention and forbid the pleasant 
wanderings of a mind at ease. They 
would not, they may also mean, be 
willing to endure the secret humilia- 
tion of waiting for other men’s deaths. 
This ‘ill waiting’ is, however, much 
less common than the novelists would 
have us suppose. To paint Death asa 
thing longed for instead of dreaded 
by those who watch for his approach 
is tempting, and perhaps easier to 
draw then the more general situation. 
The vast proportion of men and 
women in the class which saves, have 
never any hope of money being left 
them except by their parents or those 
near relations in whose case natural 
affection turns hope to fear. Not 
many imaginations play round ‘dead 
men’s shoes.’ They are something of 
a novelist’s property. Men are too 
superstitious to invoke Death, and 
after all superstition is at least as 
common as avarice. But to return 
to our subject. Money which we 
envy till we can almost think it 
already ours, and can spend in 
imagination, is not what is properly 
meant by imaginary money. Like a 
real unearned income, the latter 
leads us to many unnecessary ex- 
penses, but it brings us a great deal 
of happiness. This happiness is so 
much desired that many people will 
buy it with real money. The money 
paid for a lottery ticket is in nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of 




















a thousand nothing but the price of a 
dream. Most buyers know this quite 
well. They do not expect a real for- 
tune. They buy an aid to imagination. 
No doubt many great undertakings 
were financed at their conception by 
dream-money. The real philanthro- 
pists of the world, the people who have 
eased by money the burden of their 
fellows, have had their imaginary 
checks cashed by the public, times 
out of number. ‘If I had money, 
what would I do with it?’ they have 
said to themselves. In imagination 
the money has become theirs. Benevo- 
lent thoughts have served the turn 
of fancy. Finally they have become 
absorbed in a scheme, have put their 
whole strength into its development, 
and a world which loves to play 
Providence to its favored children 
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THERE is a valley in France where 
all the arts flourish. Vivant artes! I 
do not mean that a group of young 
men with unpleasant hair and eccen- 
tric finger nails have gathered to 
moan out their poems to each other 
and delicately to skim the harpsichord 
and shudder. I-+mean strong men, 
British men in khaki, their faces 
stripped clean by the winds and their 
feet blistered by the route march. It 
is, in fact, in a certain camp in a cer- 
tain valley which shall be discreetly 
nameless. There is no camp in all the 
fields of campaign where bully beef 
tastes more like bully beef, where there 
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has rewarded their faith. For most 
of us, of course, no such fruition of 
fancy ever takes place. The most 
that can be said for our imaginary 
benevolence is that we get pleasure 
out of it and cultivate in ourselves, 
an amiable attitude of mind. Hap- 


. piness and pastime are the only com- 


modities that dream-money can be 
relied upon to buy. It can be laid 
out to great advantage in the rebuild- 
ing and refurnishing of castles in the 
air, restocking their picture galleries, 
enlarging their gardens, and extend- 
ing the owner’s influence. Just 
now it is well to keep our balances 
at our ‘air banks’ as large as possi- 
ble. We shall have to depend a good 
deal upon them for ‘loose money’ to 
play with for some years after the 
war. 








are more inconsequential fatigues, 
where the military police loom so 
persistently all the way from the 
immediate foreground to the last 
horizon. In a word, it is the Camp, 
it is war par excellence, the last place 
in the world, you would think for the 
‘swete delights o: fairest poesie.’ 
The country around is exquisite; 
but it is always obscured by the dust 
of rumbling guns and of unhurrying, 
unceasing feet. Close at hand a stream 
goes out of yellow fields and fields 
of clover and sleepy cows, glinting 
into the over-arching of willows and a 
great noise of birds. But the stream is 
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farther than Lethe. A _ red-capped 
Cerberus stands between, and a 
notice board asserts grimly ‘Out of 
Bounds.’ From the high ground in the 
camp the broad river may be seen 
sweeping to the sea, and on the other 
side woods of beech that curve beyond 


the old Catholic city in tides of green . 


and gold. The fragile and lovely spire 
that rises from the middle distance 
is the symbol to the exiles in camp 
of all this unattainable beauty and 
peace. Ever pointing through the 
noon, it seems to say, ‘Some day, 
soon, soon, soon’; but when a shadow 
of cloud falls across it the voice is 
rather, ‘ But never, never, never again.’ 

Therefore the hearts of the men turn 
to poetry and painting as to an inexor- 
able necessity, reacting oppositely to 
two influences, diametrically away 
from bully beef, and magnetically 
towards the only available symbols 
of the green fields and the magical 
spire. So the ‘Arts Club of the H 
Valley’ arose. It was in a little green 
room attached to a hut which is a 
place of affectionate memories for 
the whole of one arm of the forces 
and for representative sections of all 
the rest. 

Let me describe the little green 
room. It is of plain wood with a 
low roof down-sloping. Hygienically it 
can accommodate about eight men. 


During an exposition of the Symbolist — 


movement a few dozen, in serried 
layers, find listening space, others 
overflowing through the door in the 
direction of Nellie (which is a dog), 
who holds guard over the arts. Within 
there is a bed where the president 
sleeps, wrapped round mosaically in 
a pillar of smoke. Opposite the door 
the window looks down on the 
meadows washing foam of cow-parsley 
and tongues of poppy fire to the 
yellow flags by the stream. The spire 
soars from the crest of elms. Then 
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beyond, the hills are drawn up towards 
the cry of peewits. Below this window 
and opposite the bed are two sloping 
tables hinged to the wall. There the 
painters substitute the paint brush for 
the trigger or the potato peeler, and, 
wholly forgetting Fritz, remember the 
peculiarities of gamboge and ultra- 
marine. The walls are covered with 
prints from Corot, and Whistler, and 
Tom Mostyn, and living artists now 
painting in the room, and dead 
artists, who have forgotten how to 
paint, in the exploded mines and the 
obliterated trenches round Bapaume. 

There are vases of fragrant flowers 
and bookcases of fragrant books. 
There are June roses, sweet peas, 
plumes of snapdragon. There are foam- 
fringed Greek islands of Flecker; there 
is the light of vague, unpunctual stars; 
there is the pcignant smell of Edward 
Eastaway’s Adlestrop; and Nod the 
shepherd goes through lands of twi- 
light and of rose. 

What if the President’s bed becomes 
thorny with biscuit crumbs and 
afloat with tea? What if the floor is 
always muddy and tobacco ash merges 
into the water color pans? Tobacco 
ash produces half-tints never dreamed 
by Fragonard, and mud brings back 
the primal verities of art. This is the 
room which is always open to the 
lover of these things, or to him who 
is awakening to the need of them. 
Twice or three times a week they 
meet to talk over some definite 
subject. One discourses dreamily from 
a few vague notes he has jotted 
down. Casually he asserts a doctrine 
of esthetic, which produces here and 
there among his rapt listeners spinal 
remonstrances. From doctrine to 
dogma. Eyebrows contract; bowls of 
tobacco utter lurid fires; eyes flash 
fury. Then he ceases, and the others 
follow. So Debussy was only a 
dreaming adolescent, working off his 
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schoolgirl vapors, was he? Or else — 
Tennyson the poet died at twenty- 
five, did he then? So on till a loud 
voice from the adjacent hut bawls 
‘Time, please — clear out!’ and the 
last dogma is scuttled and the last 
Abernethy devoured. A few of the 
subjects of these causeries come back 
to my mind — ‘The Relation Between 
Color and Music’ (illustrated prac- 
tically by a musician and a colorist) ; 
‘The Coterie in Literature’ (by the 
young man who declares that the 
novel died with Jane Austen); ‘Oxford 
and Dreaming Spires’ (by the young 
man who can never get their bells 
out of his head); ‘Recollections and 
Theories of an Actor’ (who shall 
never act again). 

The composition of the club changes 
from time to time as men return to 
that land of impossible virtues which 
is known as ‘Blighty,’ and other 
men go up the line to that too-well 
discovered country from whose bourne 
not all travelers return. Yet the 
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AMERICA AND WAR FINANCE 


It is evident that America is already 
actively preparing for her next Liberty 
Loan. This is not expected to take 
place until November, and those who 
are not familiar with the system 
adopted in the States for financing the 
war, may perhaps wonder why prepa- 
rations should commence at so early 
a date. It may be well to deal with 
this point, because a good many are 
inclined to think that there is some- 
thing in the methods adopted by 
America, which we might do well to 
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links are not broken. For painting 


and poetry done up the line are shown 


and read out in the little green room, 
and messages of cheer come from 
‘Blighty,’ where some of the alumni 
are splendid in cap bands of white, 
and others write from bed with their . 
broken limbs protected by a hospital 
cradle. ... 

I have still the memory of an April 
sun held out like Excalibur above a 
lake of melted gold before a hand 
withdrew it below the hills at the 
verge of the world, sinking unregarded, 
while a young soldier read the sonnets 
which told of his despair and awaken- 
ing when his friend was killed in 
France. But it is, chiefly, because for 
a while the rumble of guns and the 
alarm for poison gas are seen only as a 
far, dun background to the melodies 
of poetry; because the smitten fields 
are seen only as a far, dim background 
to the flower colors of painting, that 
the Arts must flourish in this valley 
in France. Vivant artes! 
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copy. Briefly stated, then, it may be 
said that for some months preceding 
each public flotation of a Liberty 
Loan, the government at Washington 
sells to banks and other financial 
institutions short-term certificates of 
indebtedness, carrying a rate of inter- 
est based chiefly on the general value 
of money in Wall Street. These cer- 
tificates are sold at stated periods, 
and practically on a pro rata basis, to 
the various banks. 

The point to be noted, however, is 
that, not only are these certificates of 
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a short-dated character, but when the 
great campaign takes place for the 
Liberty Loan itself, the banks can 
count with certainty upon repayment 
of the certificates, for not only is the 
date of their maturity calculated to 
‘follow shortly after the flotation of 
the Liberty Loan itself, but the certifi- 
cates can themselves be tendered in 
payment for the loan. In this way 
America is able to avoid tying up the 
banks in any way with long-dated 
bonds, while, apart altogether from 
patriotism, the banking and financial 
institutions have the greatest possible 
incentive when the Liberty Loans 
arrive, to see that the public contrib- 
utes an ample ‘amount to more than 
insure the full repayment of the 
certificates. This system would cer- 
tainly seem in some respects to 
have advantages over our own sys- 
tem of perpetual issues of Treasury 
Bills, with their tendency to unduly 


swell and prolong the Government’s 
floating debt. 
The London Post 


GOLD, PAPER, AND CRIME 


AccorDING to a Cologne paper a 
gang of ‘gold dealers’ which has been 
operating in South Germany has been 
broken up and its members imprisoned 
and heavily fined. What is this new 
crime of ‘gold dealing’? Not a very 
new one after all, for it consists in 
the horrible offense of paying more 
for gold than the standard price—in 
paper. Paper money in Germany has 
depreciated heavily, and as gold was 
put out of circulation on the outbreak 
of war, there are people who will pay 
more of this depreciated paper money 
for gold than the rate fixed by the 
government. The government dis- 
likes this kind of traffic, partly because 
it exposes the fact that its paper money 
is depreciated, and partly because it 
diverts gold from the national reserve 
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to private, perhaps even foreign, 
channels. All the belligerent countries 
who have poured out floods of paper 
money have had a similar experience, 
though not all to the same painful 
degree as Germany, and all have tried 


‘ vainly to bolster up the gold value of 


their paper money by adding crimes to 
the calendar. Ever since governments 
have sought to raise money by debas- 
ing the currency they have dreamed 
the dream of maintaining its market 
value by violence. Hosts of men have 
been gibbeted or jailed, but economic 
‘law’ has in every case proved more 
powerful than man-made law, and the 
debased currency, be it an alloy of 
gold or silver, or a-redundant incon- ° 
vertible paper money, has in every 
instance declined in its power to pur- 
chase commodities or gold. If there 
be any chapter of history which is 
fortified by abundant, undeviating 
experience it is this. But govern- 
ments persist in the ancient blunders, 
and the twentieth century is as foolish 
in its monetary policy and in its re- 
lated penal legislation as was the 
age of Tiglath-Pileser. With this dif- 
ference, that the twentieth century 
has been told, and knows, that it is 
acting foolishly. 
The Manchester Guardian 


GERMAN BANKS IN LONDON 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made an important statement in the 
House of Commons concerning the 
position of the German banks with 
offices in London. Contrary to the 
impression prevailing in some quar- 
ters, the banks in question are not 
open for business, and have not been 
open for four years except under 
strict supervision and in order to 
close pre-war transactions and to 
carry out orders made by the court 
or the Board of Trade for vesting 
enemy securities in the custodian. 
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This task has been one of great 
magnitude, and has been carried out, 
it is claimed, as expeditiously as 
possible. According to Mr. Bonar 
Law, the work of liquidation cannot 


be finally completed till the end of . 


the war without great loss of money, 
not to German, but to British and 
Allied creditors. Asked whether the 
banks at the end of the war will be 
liable to be reopened in the interests 
of Germany, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declared that under the 
law any country can open banks here, 
and a subsequent inquiry whether 
the law will be changed in regard 
to Germany after the war evoked the 
response that no one can say now 
what the decision of the government 
of the day will be. The position as it 
at present stands is thus most un- 
satisfactory, there being no law to 
prevent the German banks from 
resuming their insidious operations 
when peace is restored. In the cir- 
cumstances it is obviously the govern- 
ment’s duty to introduce, without 
undue delay, legislation designed to 
prevent the enemy from trying to 
reéstablish in our midst the system 
of financial penetration which proved 
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so injurious to British interests in 
pre-war days. A law ought to be 
passed prohibiting any foreign bank 
from doing business in this country 
except it obtains a license to do so 
from the Board of Trade or some 
other government authority. Further- 
more, it ought to be a rule that no 
bank shall be granted a license to do 
business here, unless British bankers 
are given reciprocal facilities for 
opening branches and doing business 
in its country of origin. The old one- 
sided arrangement which we were 
content to put up with in the past 
should be stopped, and no foreign 
country, least of allan enemy country, 
should be allowed to carry on bank- 
ing or other financial operations 
in London while withholding recipro- 
cal privileges from British bankers 
and financiers. The government 
seems to be but dimly aware of the 
feelings of resentment with which 
German banking institutions are re- 
garded in responsible quarters in the 
city, and it is high time that it 
realized that a resumption of the 
old order of things will not be 
tolerated. 
The Stock Exchange Gazette 
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Stephen Graham, author of some 
of the most illuminating studies of 
Russian character yet published, is 
now serving in the British army. 


Corporal Ward Muir’s articles in 
The Spectator, describing his hospital 
experiences, some of which have been 
enjoyed by Livine AGE readers, have 
been published in London, in a small 
volume, under the title The Happy 
Hospital. Other sketches of a similar 
character, not before published, are 
included in the book. 


Two small volumes of reprints from 
Punch are published by Messrs. Me- 
thuen (3s. 6d. net each). One is a 
collection of Lieutenant A. P. Her- 
bert’s light verse, to which The 
Bomber Gipsy gives a title; and the 
other a collection of sketches of army 
life in France, The Mud Larks, by 
Lieutenant Crosbie Garstin. 


Harold Bindloss’s stories of frontier 
life have won their well deserved popu- 
larity by their wholesome, outdoor 
atmosphere, vivid descriptions, and 
stirring plots, rather than by. their 
character drawing. In his latest, The 
Girl from Keller’s, he shows a subtler 
understanding of human nature than 
ever before, and Sadie Keller, the 
vigorous, energetic daughter of the 
Saskatchewan hotel keeper, is a 
woman, real enough to enlist the 
reader’s sympathy and admiration. 
Marrying an indolent young English- 


man, who breaks his engagement — 


with an English fiancée because he 
lacks grit to persevere in the struggle 
to earn a home for her, she under- 
takes, eyes open, the job of making a 
382 


man of him, and her rough but 
shrewd methods finally succeed. 
Prairie farming, logging, and railroad 
building contribute to the plot, which 
is one of the writer’s best. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 


The first number of a new monthly, 
the Anglo-Italian Review, edited by 
Mr. Edward Hutton, is about to be 
published by Messrs. Constable. The 
review is designed with the object of 
explaining Italy and England the one 
to the other, and especially of putting 
before English readers the aims and 
aspirations of modern Italy, and will 
deal with politics and economics as 
well as with art and the humanities. 
The first number will include a mes- 
sage from Mr. Lloyd George; a poem 
on Lord Kitchener, by Sir Rennell 
Rodd; an article on the British Em- 
pire, by Professor Crespi; Casanova 
and Venice, by Mr. Arthur Symons; 
an account by Dr. Terry of the six- 
teenth century music of the Italian 
school which has been sung during 
the last fourteen years at Westminster 
Cathedral; an account by Signor 
Bedolo of the Italian labor battalions 
on the British front in Flanders; and 
an article by Mr. G. P. Harben on 
Italian trade after the war. Sub- 
sequent numbers will include con- 
tributions by Sir Valentine Chirol, 
Professor Galante, Dr. Edmund G. 
Gardner, Professor Gargano, Mr. 
H.W. Steed, and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. 


In Out There (D. Appleton & Co.), 
Charles W. Whitehair, who has had 
a near view of the sacrifices, the 
heroism and the horrors of the war 
on the different fronts, in the train- 
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ing camps, in the hospitals, in the 
trenches, and on the battlefields of 
the Marne, Ypres, and Verdun, and, 
in connection with the widespread 
activities of the Y. M. C. A., has come 
in close contact with all of the Allied 
armies, describes his experiences with 
a vividness and realism which lend 
an unusual charm to his narrative. 
There is no attempt at embellish- 
ment or literary effect. The writer is 
dealing with real events and with 
real men, and chapter after chapter 
makes upon the reader’s mind the 
impression of flashing pictures of 
men who fling themselves into ‘No 
Man’s Land’ with dauntless courage, 
and ‘go west’ without a murmur. 
Especially reassuring to those who 
believe that war is brutalizing, and 
only brutalizing, are the instances 
which Mr. Whitehair gives of the 
consideration shown to the enemy 
wounded and prisoners. There are a 
dozen or more illustrations from 
photographs. 


The Manchester Guardian especially 
commends to all who are working for 
the coming of a League of Nations 
Dr. Fried’s Pan-Amerika, a second 
and extended edition of which has 
been published at Zurich. In this 
book, Dr. Fried traces in great detail 
the steps by which the American 
states have, by voluntary engage- 
ment, built up a system of interna- 
tional law and international organi- 
zation, intended to eliminate the 
possibility of war between them. The 
volume is a diplomatic history of a 
century of American life. Dr. Fried 
sees in what America has done a 
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model and an inspiration for Europe 
and the world. 


Mary S. Watts is already among the 
foremost writers of American fiction, 
and her latest novel will add to her 
reputation as well as to her popularity. 
The Boardman Family is of three gen- 
erations’ standing in the Ohio city 
which is the scene of the first half of 
the story; but Sandra; the only daugh- 
ter, is not contented with the conven- 
tional opportunities that wealth and 
social position offer, and on hearing a 
rumor that her father’s business is 
dwindling, she decides to attempt a 
career of her own, and goes to New 
York to take up esthetic dancing. 
Though the plot is rich in significant 
detail, its interest is chiefly psycho- 
logical, and Mrs. Watts’s range of 
shrewd and sympathetic insight has 
never been more strikingly shown. 
With equal skill she draws Sam 
Thatcher, Sandra’s dancing school 
partner of childish days, who achieves 
as salesman for the Victorgraph a suc- 
cess almost as phenomenal as her own; 
her manager, Max Levison, with his 
amazing advertising gifts and his un- 
expected flashes of fine feeling; and 
her brother Everett, a gentlemanly 
idler who looks down on them both. 
The ‘realism’ of the current novel is 
most often associated with pessimism, 
and the effect is depressing, if not 
actually revolting. Realism and op- . 
timism together make a strong com- 
bination, and Mrs. Watts uses it 
effectively. As an interpreter of the 
best and most characteristic Amer- 
ican types, she has few rivals. The 
Macmillan Co. 
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GUNS AT THE FRONT 
BY LAURENCE BINYON 


Man, simple and brave, easily con- 


glad of the sun’s 


ding, 
Giving his all, 


sweetness, 

Heeding little of pitiful incomplete- 
ness, 

Mending life with laughter and cheer- 
ful chiding, 


Where is he? —I see him not, but I 
hear 

Sounds, charged with nothing but 
death and maiming; 

Earth and sky empty of all but 
flaming 

Bursts, and shocks that stun the wait- 
ing ear; 


Monsters roaring aloud with eeepc 
vastness, 

Nothing, Nothing, Nothing! And man 
that made them 

Mightier far than himself, has stooped 
to and obeyed them, 

Schooled his mind to endure its own 
aghastness, 


Serving death, destruction, and things 
_ inert,— 
He the soarer, free of heavens to roam 


n, 
He whose heart has a world of light 
to home in, 
Confounding day with darkness, flesh 
_ with dirt. 


Oh, dear indeed the cause that so can 
prove him, 

Pitilessly self-tested! 
beckoned 

Beyond this chaos, better he bled 
unreckoned, 

With his own monsters bellowing mad- 
ness above him. 

The Westminster Gazette 


MARCHING TO ACTION 
BY C. A. MACARTNEY 
(Lieut. R.F.A.) 
Dim-seen before me lies the way, 
Dark stretch the fields to left and 
right; 


If no- cause 


GUNS AT THE FRONT—EASTER NIGHT 


It wants another hour to day, 

Yet all the eastern sky is bright, 
So quick the flashes leap and die; | 
And we go marching silently, 

Our faces to the eastern sky. 


How fiercely leaps the battle roar! 
Yet overhead and all about 
The night is silent as of yore, 
And rank on rank the stars shine 
out, 
With one that flames exceeding bright, 
A lamp of God, a living light, 
A benediction on the night. 


And near me, on a grassy hill, 
I see that Form raised up to bless; 
The Face that knows and pities still 
Two thousand years of bitterness, 
And dark against the troubled sky, 
One moment seen and then passed by, 
Those Arms outstretched to draw me 
nigh. 


O Way, dim-seen, my feet must 
tread — 
O Cross beside, O Star before — 
The Spirits of the holy dead 
Speak to me as they spake of yore: 
‘Lo, this is what we sought afar, 
The End to which all questings are — 
The Way, the Cross, and then the 
Star.’ 
The Bookman 
ee, 
EASTER NIGHT 
BY ALICE MEYNELL 


All night had shout of men and ery 
Of woeful women filled His way; 
Until that noon of sombre sky '« 
On Friday, clamor and display 
Smote Him; no solitude had He, 
No ‘silence, since Gethsemane. 


Public was Death; but Power, but 
Might, 

But Life again, but Victory, 
Were hushed within the dead of night. 
Thé shuttered dark, the secrecy. 

And all alone, alone, alone, 
He rose again behind the stone. 





